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CuaPTeErR IV. 
A VEILED PROPHET. 


R. MONTANA was to remain only one night in Mr. 

Aquitaine’s house. He was to go on to London by the 

next morning’s train. He had important work to do in London, he 

said, but he did not explain what it was. He only went so far as to 

say it was a business which now engrossed his life, and which he 
would submit to the world for the first time in London. 

Mr. Aquitaine noticed that, as they drove from the steamer and 
passed through the streets of the town, Montana glanced around him 
inquiringly here and there, as if he were looking out for places he knew. 

“You have been in this place before,” Mr. Aquitaine said. “I 
can see that.” 

“How do you know?” The question was put in cold and 
cautious tone, and Montana drew himself back in the carriage. 

“T see you are looking about inquiringly, as if you were looking 
out for some place you had known and couldn’t find it. Nothing 
wonderful in that ; we make changes very quickly here.” 

“I have come from a country where changes are quicker,” Mon- 
tana said. He spoke in a deep, clear voice, habitually monotonous, 
giving the impression of a total absence of interest in what was going 
on around. “Yes; I was here long ago; when I was a boy. I 
hardly recollect it. I am not quite certain sometimes whether I did 
not only dream of it.” 
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There was not much time that day for the new-comers to see the 
place, or for either set of persons—those who came from across the 
sea, or those who welcomed them—to study each other’s ways and 
peculiarities. It was somewhat late when they all reached Mr. 
Aquitaine’s house, and nearly time to dress for dinner. Two or 
three friends only were invited to meet the new guests. Miss Rowan 
was seated next to a young man who, some one told her, was 2 
barrister, and whose name was Fanshawe. He did not seem to her 
in the least like any species of lawyer. He looked very young, to 
begin with. He was a strong young fellow, slender, but like an 
athlete in build; he had short curling fair hair, and an audacious 
yellow moustache ; bright blue eyes, a complexion fair as a girl’s, 
and a boyish laugh that spoke a genuine sense of enjoyment. He 
and she soon became friendly. : 

“ Are you really a lawyer?” she asked him without hesitation. 

“ A sort of lawyer; yes; a barrister. I believe the two branches 
are all in one in your country ; isn’t that so?” 

“My country? America is not my country.” 

“No? I thought it was. I thought you were an American girl, 
You come from America.” 

“So does Mrs. Trescoe. Do you call her an American girl?” 

“ Oh, but she has only been across for a few months or weeks 
or something. However, if you say you are not an American girl, 
Miss Rowan, I am sure I believe you. I hope you are not offended 
with me. I meant no harm: there are some charming American 
girls.” . 

“TI should be very proud of being an American girl if E were 
one. I don’t think there is‘a more enviable being in the world than: 
an American girl ; except one.” 

“Yes ; and who is that one?” 

“ An American boy, of course.” 

“Oh, I say !” and Fanshawe laughed. 

“But I am not an American girl,” Miss Rowan said. “I am 
Irish ; I have only been living in America.” 

“ Do you like America?” 

“T love it. So you are really a lawyer?” 

“Well, I shall be really a lawyer when the law-going public find 
out my merits and the solicitors send me briefs—which as yet they’ 
have unaccountably omitted to do, perhaps by reason of some vile 
conspiracy.” 

“A lawyer! I should never have thought it,” Geralditie said 


meditatively. 
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“ Why not?” 

“Well, I thought lawyers were generally old and grizzled and 
grim, and that they wore spectacles.” 

“When we are successful we come to that,” Fanshawe said 
gravely. ‘That's what we look forward to.” 

‘Success is all like that, I really believe,” Geraldine said, with 
earnestness, 

“ Like what, Miss Rowan?” 

“ Like that. I am sure you understand. It comes too late to 
be enjoyed ; or if it comes early it often goes too soon. It is bought 
too dearly, I am sometimes sorry for.men because they have to 
try to be successful. -I am glad to be a woman for that reason:; we 
have not to try for it.. There is no success for us.” - 

“ Except a brilliant match.” 

“Yes; that is our laurel wreath, our one hope to make life 
worth enduring. Happily, we are soon put out of pain. The prize 
does not come with grey hair and spectacles. Our struggle is short. 
In America we give up at five-and-twenty.” 

“ But you are not five-and-twenty ?” 

“No ; but why do you assume that I have given up?” 

“I don’t assume anything of the kind, You have only to go in 
and win.” 

“ Thank you ; that was kindly said, but don’t try any more like 
it. Let us not pay compliments.” 

“Very well. You are going to London soon ?” 

“ Yes ; I am longing to go.” 

““T am so glad you are going. I live there.” 

“I am very glad you live there.” 

** Thank you—especially as you banish compliments. Yes—I 
come from this town ; but I live in London now. My father had a 
place here once, but he sold it. He got not to like it. My sister 
died here ; and he didn’t like the whole place any more.” 

“TI am not surprised,” said Miss Rowan softly. The place 
where one we loved has died ; who could bear to see it always ?” 

“Tt was a sad story altogether,” Fanshawe said. “They had 
quarrelled, don’t you know—at least, you couldn’t know, of course ; 
but they had quarrelled—about a love-match my sister would make ; 
and then my people would have made it up gladly, but—well, she 
died, and there was an end of it. Then my father couldn’t stand 
the place any more, and so he gave it up.” 

“ Was this long ago?” Geraldine asked, hoping that it was long 
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ago, so that the revival of its memory might be less of a pain to the 
young man. 

“Yes, it was a good long time ago—fifteen or sixteen years. 
I was at school all the time in Germany, and didn’t know very much 
about it until the end.” 

Geraldine liked the young man’s fresh and genial manner. 
There was something about him sympathetic. His talk was refresh- 
-ing. For the rest, the dinner-party wanted brightness. Mr. Montana 
spoke little, and was apparently content that people should look at 
him and ask each other why he did not speak. If he spoke little, 
he ate and drank less. He made it evident that he regarded the 
dinner as only a ceremonial for him. Mr. Aquitaine and Captain 
Marion talked a good deal ; but Mr. Aquitaine often went into local 
affairs, and Captain Marion knew nothing about even the local 
affairs of the localities which ought to have been of personal concern 
to himself. Mrs. Trescoe was not near any one she cared to talk 
to. Melissa remained resolutely silent : Mrs, Aquitaine hardly ever 
talked. 

Geraldine rose early next morning. She was an early riser even 
for Mr. Aquitaine’s habits. She had lived for some years lately in 
an American town or village where it was an article of faith that no 
one ought to be out of bed much after nine o’clock in the evening, 
or in bed after five in the morning. She had fallen into the ways of 
the country with a flexibility natural to her fresh and vigorous 
nature. She was a girl of a quick and lively curiosity, and when she 
was at any new place was unresting until she had seen and learned 
all that was within her reach to know about it. This first morning, 
therefore, of her stay at Mr. Aquitaine’s she rose very early. She 
had heard the murmuring of water in her ears all the night through, 
and she was in hopes, not being quite clear as to the exact situation 
of her host’s dwelling, that when she went to her window in the 
morning she might look upon the tossing sea. “Sing oh!” she 
kept murmuring to herself now and then at wakeful moments of the 
night ; “let man learn liberty from crashing wind and lashing sea!” 
murmuring from the verses of a poet to whom English criticism has 
not yet done justice, and probably never will. When she woke in 
the morning and ran to her window she saw not the sea, indeed, but 
a sight surely not less lovely—a bright broad river flowing in the 
faint light of a breezy spring dawn. Not even the sea itself has 
had the love of poets, and of all natures that like the poet’s are 
for ever fresh and young, as the rivers have had. The mother 
may, as Burns sings, forget the child, and the monarch forget the 
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crown that has only been an hour upon his head ; but who ever for- 
gets the river of his youth? As Geraldine looked out upon the 
stream below her window, the river of her youth came back upon 
her memory; and with the river the thought of those who were 
happy with her by the ripple of its waters ; of the father who was 
father, and friend, and companion alike: and there were tears in 
her eyes. ; 

She was soon out upon the breezy lawn. Preparations were being 
made for Mr. Montana’s going. His train was starting at an early 
hour, and Mr. Aquitaine was to accompany him to the station. 
No other of the family or the guests was yet stirring. Geraldine 
saw Montana and Mr. Aquitaine on the lawn at a short distance 
from her. She was rather given to studying character, and of 
course, like most clever girls, fancied she had a distinct gift for the 
quick understanding of men and women. She had occupied herself 
a good deal in the voyage across the Atlantic in studying the 
characters of her companions, and she was of opinion that she had 
contrived to sound the depths of each nature except one. She was 
by no means clear about Mr. Montana. Sometimes he seemed to 
her merely vain and shallow ; but at other times he impressed her 
with a certain sense of awe or dread, as if there were some hidden 
strength of dangerous will about him ; and again in other moods he 
seemed to her only a self-deluded visionary. On the whole, she did 
not like him—a rare condition of feeling with her: for her first and 
natural impulse was to like people. Most of us are otherwise 
constructed by nature : our first instinctive impulse is to dislike any 
new-comer, even though he be only a wayfarer getting into a railway- 
carriage, where he has full as good a right to be as we have. If he 
turns out a good fellow or an agreeable person after, we may like 
him well enough ; but we leave the burden of self-vindication to 
him. It is enough for us that he is getting into the carriage where 
we are already seated, and although there be ample room for him 
and us, our impulse is to dislike him all the same. Now, Miss 
Rowan’s first impulse would have been to like him, and think that 
he ought to be made welcome. 

She went up to Mr. Aquitaine at once and received his wondering 
congratulations upon her early rising. 

“ My daughter won’t think of getting up these four or five hours 
yet. Iam going to see Mr. Montana off by his train.” 

“ May I go too?” Geraldine asked, delighted at the prospect of 
the drive, and the railway-station, and the sights new to her. She 
had no more hesitation about offering herself as Mr. Aquitaine’s 
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companion than if she had been tendering her companionship to Mr. 
Aquitaine’s wife. 

He looked for a moment a little surprised, but Geraldine did not 
notice his surprise, and he answered at once that he should be 
delighted to take her with him, and show her some of the town as 
they passed along, and bring her back before most of the other 
people in the house had got out of bed. 

Mr. Montana had remained silent all the time. He was looking 
on the river. He had not spoken a word to Geraldine. 

“ Strange,” he said suddenly, turning to Mr. Aquitaine, “how 
certain scenes impress one with the conviction that he must have 
seen them before. I don’t suppose I ever could have been just here 
before ; and yet the look of the river makes me feel as if I had 
known the place once. I seem to have been young here.” 

“Oh, I felt exactly like that this morning,” Geraldine said in 
quick sympathy with him, for once, as she thought. “When I looked 
out first and saw that lovely river flowing so fast, I felt as if I were 
living all my youth over again.” 

“ All her youth?” Mr. Aquitaine said with a smile. “Is it then 
all gone?” 

“Tt seems to me all gone,” Geraldine said, “sometimes. It 
seemed so when I looked out this morning and saw the river.” 

Mr. Aquitaine turned to her with kindly sympathising eyes. He 
thought he could understand her feelings. 

Montana had not been following all this. 

“* Was there not,” he asked slowly of Aquitaine, “a park, a sort 
of public park, here once? somewhere on the river—as if it were 
here? I must have seen something of the kind when a child some- 
where. Perhaps it was some other river like this.” 

“ Why, to be sure we had a public park—a little park here on 
this very ground ; but it is some years ago. Your feet are on what 
was its soil just now.” 

Montana started and looked down at the ground as if he expected 
to see some of the soil strangely clinging to his feet and in some 
mysterious way bearing testimony against him. 

Mr. Aquitaine was launched into a little local history of the growth of 
the town, the disproportionate size of the former park and the neces- 
sity of starting a new one, the important part he had himself borne in 
that work of improvement, and the strong opposition which had been 
got up, and the misconstruction to which the efforts of himself and 
others had been subjected by their enemies. Even the most liberal- 
minded residents of the greatest provincial town can seldom. bring 
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themselves to believe that local improvements and the local contro- 
versies that rage around the march of their progress are not of world- 
wide interest, or at least capable of being made so when expounded 
by some qualified lecturer. 

Geraldine listened with such intense interest and beaming eyes 
that after a while Mr. Aquitaine accepted her as his audience and 
imparted all the knowledge to her. Mr. Montana was apparently 
not paying any attention. In an undefinable sort of way he always 
put himself, from the first, in the position of one who is not bound 
to engage in any question which he does not feel to be part of 
his own special mission. He had deeper thoughts, and must 
not be distracted from them ; at least, must not be expected to 
endure the distraction long. He assumed this privilege ; and, as 
he assumed it, the people he met gave it to him without struggle or 
protest. 

“ Time is getting on,” Mr. Aquitaine suddenly said, looking at his 
watch ; “I have to give one or two directions; I'll come to you 
when it is time to go.” 

He went towards the house and left Montana and Miss Rowan 
on the lawn by the river. Geraldine hardly ever knew what it was to 
feel shy or embarrassed in the presence of any one. She had not self- 
consciousness or self-conceit enough to be shy or nervous. But she 
did always find a certain sense of embarrassment in the company of 
Mr. Montana whenever they chanced to be for a moment alone. He 
had sought her society a good deal on the voyage. He had walked 
with her on deck now and then, in the “soft hours that fill the eyes 
and melt the heart,” or while the steely light of the stars was on the 
pallid tips of the waves, and the ruddy orange glow from the stern 
windows sent that gleam over the sea which Coleridge finely com- 
pared to the light of experience illumining only that which it leaves 
behind. He had never attempted anything like flirtation with her ; 
his manner was not that of a man who cared to waste his time in 
flirting with women; but there was a grave familiarity about him 
which was, she thought, addressed more distinctly to her than to others, 
and which displeased her. It was a manner of authority, as of one 
who had known her long and had a right to direct her. It was not 
easy to explain what there was in it which seemed to imply a sort of 
special companionship, a common bond, a tie like that between 
master and pupil, guardian and ward; but something there was in 
Mr. Montana’s manner to her from the first which impressed her with 
the idea of such an assumption. There was nothing to resent ; 
nothing that she could clearly describe even to a sister, if she had 
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one ; but the impression was on her, and it made her feel a little con- 
strained i in Mr. Montana’s company. 

It might have seemed as if he were resolved to deepen the 
impression now : for the moment Mr. Aquitaine had gone, he struck 
at once into dialogue with Geraldine, to whom he had not addressed 
a word before. 

“ Who was the young man who sat next you at dinner last night, 
and talked to you a great deal ?” 

“ He is a Mr. Fanshawe,” Geraldine answered. “I think I shall 
go in, Mr. Montana.” 

“Just a moment, and I will go with you. Do you know any- 
thing of Mr. Fanshawe?” 

“ Nothing ; I am quite a stranger here ; I never met any of the 
people before.” 

“You seemed to be interested in him ?” 

“Yes ; I was very much interested in him. He seemed very 
clever and bright, and he made himself very agreeable.” 

“Do you know where he comes from?” 

“ He told me he lives in London ; but that he belongs to this 
place. But, indeed, I know hardly anything about him. Mr. Aqui- 
taine could tell you.” 

“Shall we go in?” he said. 

Geraldine turned her back to the river, and they walked slowly 
towards the house. Suddenly Mr. Montana stopped and said, 

“We shall meet again in London, of course ; but I want you 
before that to think over what I have said to you. You are bound 
to help us. We want you.” 

“Why I more than another? What can I do for you—or for 
anything? I have no power——” 

“You have power.” 

“ Have I? What is it?” 

“You have the power of impressing men and women. If you 
had faith you would find it easy to fill others with the same faith. 
That is your calling in life. You cannot evade it. Mind, I tell you 
that. You will remember it afterwards. It is your calling; you cannot 
evade it.” 

“But, Mr. Montana,” Geraldine said impatiently, “do pray tell 
me the plain meaning of all this. Has it any meaning? I don’t 
even know what your objects are. I don’t know anything about them.: 
Am I to have faith in projects before I even know what they are? 
What am I to have faith in?” 

** You must have faith in me, to begin with ; I have faith in you.” 
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Miss Rowan looked curiously at him. She was not afraid of 
his dark burning eyes. She looked steadily into his eyes, and she 
could find no meaning there ; no faith; no purpose. They seemed 
shallow and cold, for all their brilliancy. 

“T can’t have faith in you until I know something more of you,” 
she said, with a directness which had nothing rude in it, so frankly 
and simply was her answer given as a mere statement of fact. 
“ But even if I had all the faith in the world, what would be the 
good of that? I don’t even know what mountain you want to 
move.” 

“ T have fixed cn you,” he said slowly, “ from the first.” 

“From what first, Mr. Montana? We met for the first time a 
fortnight ago ; I hardly call it even an acquaintance.” 

“ Do you remember ‘the Ancient Mariner?’ He says he knows 
at once the man that must hear him ; ‘to him my tale I tell.’ Well, 
I know the woman who must hear me; to her my tale I tell.” 

** But, Mr. Montana, you have not told me any tale,” Geraldine 
said, and then could have bitten her tongue for saying anything so 
unlucky. It seemed an invitation to him to go on and make her his 
confidante. Montana accepted it as such, evidently. 

“You shall be told,” he answered. “I don’t ask you to say any 
more now. I shall enlist you in my cause; have no doubt of that. I 
want such help as yours, and I have a right to claim it.” 

Mr. Aquitaine appeared at the door and beckoned to them. 

“IT shan’t go, Mr. Aquitaine,” Geraldine said. ‘I should only 
delay you ; I have things to put on, and all that.” 

“ We have time enough, as far as that goes,” Mr. Aquitaine said. 
“Do you think I didn’t make allowance for the putting-on of things? 
Have I not experience? Is there not Melissa? Go; run along and 
put your things on ; we shall have time.” 

“ No, thanks ; I think I have changed my mind. I should rather 
not go.” 

‘Really rather not? Really and truly?” 

“ Really and truly.” 

“Well, I know ladies hate to be hurried.” Mr. Aquitaine per- 
haps on the whole was relieved to find that they had not to wait. 
“Then, Mr. Montana, we'll get along. Ten minutes too early, you 
know, better than half-a-minute too late.” 

They went away. Montana shook hands with Geraldine, but 
did not say a word. He seemed to have made up his mind that she 
should be impressed with the difference of his manner to her when 
they were alone, and when any other was present, It did impress 
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her—uncomfortably. She felt like one who is being quietly, gradu- 
ally entangled in some conspiracy. Montana had already got so far 
as to draw from her a seeming acknowledgment of her willingness 
to accept his confidence; and yet it would have been ridiculous, 
even if it were possible, for her at that moment to enter any sort of 
protest against such an assumption. She walked slowly to the edge 
of the river again, feeling strangely dissatisfied with herself. The 
stream lost, for the moment, all its charm. 

Geraldine was not the only very early riser among the women of 
the house that morning. Melissa Aquitaine had passed an uneasy 
night, alternating between long stretches of sleeplessness, and dreams 
that were more unrefreshing and disquieting than even lack of sleep. 
She knew that Mr. Montana was leaving the house early, and she got 
out of bed with the dawn, and, wrapping herself in masses of covering, 
sat at her window. It looked upon the lawn. She had not sat there 
long when she saw Montana and Geraldine walking together slowly, 
and side by side, towards the house. They seemed deep in confi- 
dential talk. She saw them stop suddenly, as if there was some con- 
fidence they had yet to exchange before they passed indoors. Then 
they disappeared from her sight. She could not see from her window 
that her father was now on the threshold speaking with them. All 
she saw was that Montana and Geraldine were at that immature hour 
walking together side by side in seemingly confidential talk. Then, 
after a moment or two had passed away, she saw Geraldine come 
out alone, and slowly cross the lawn with the manner of one who is 
depressed. It would have suited well enough with the manner 
of a girl whose lover has just parted from her. A pang went through 
Melissa’s heart. She hated Geraldine from that moment. She was 
possessed by such a vehemence of anger and bitterness of spirit that 
she allowed some of her wrappings to fall off her shoulders unheeded. 
She did not even mind the cold at such a moment; she did not care 
even though she was uncomfortable. 


CHAPTER V. 


GERALDINE. 


Many a sentimental and enamoured youth, who happened to be 
in converse with Miss Rowan, was struck to the heart with the deep, 
peculiar, dreamy gaze of her soft brown eyes. There were moments 
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when they looked on him, through him, into his very soul ; and yet 
their meaning seemed far away, rapt from earthly things. Her soul, 
he sometimes thought despondently, was with the stars, and not 
with earth and him. He could not doubt that the eyes turned kindly 
towards him, and rested on his eyes with unutterable softness ; and 
still there seemed something distant, withdrawn, suppressed, in Miss 
Rowan’s expression. Sometimes the enamoured youth became filled 
with a, faint hope that he was making an impression which Miss 
Rowan did not wish wholly to resist, and yet would not acknowledge 
even to herself. Even from across a table sometimes a man found 
those eyes resting on him quietly, softly, giving no response to his 
own, like the eyes of one who, waking, but hardly conscious, dreamed 
of him. 

The explanation is simple, and not poetic. Miss Rowan was 
short-sighted. When she particularly wanted to see some distant 
object clearly, she put up her double eye-glass as unaffectedly as if 
she had been born and bred in Boston, Massachusetts; but when 
she did not particularly want to study the object, it often happened 
that her eyes seemed to rest where her mind certainly was not ; 
and she did not know that other eyes were looking into hers. 
Thus it happened that some persons gave her credit for a poetic 
dreaminess in which she did not indulge; and many women 
accused her of being a frank coquette, and making audacious work 
of her eyes. 

The presence of Miss Geraldine Rowan always set people talking 
about her. She was not by any means an astonishingly beautiful 
young woman. But she had a very charming face, with brown hair 
and deep Celtic eyes. She was quick and graceful in all her move- 
ments. She had seen different kinds of life; had had some suffering 
and some happiness, and had learned the art of extracting such 
enjoyment as might be out of any slight and chance material that 
was flung in her way. Her Irish birth had given her vivacity and 
animal spirits, along with that suffusion of the poetic which seems 
the inheritance of the Celtic race everywhere ; and her American 
life had taught her the ways of a freedom which in the old world is 
not the endowment of an unmarried woman. She was decidedly a 
clever girl ; but if she ever seemed anything of a prodigy, it could 
only be for the simple reason that she could do many different things 
well, even if she did nothing surpassingly well. She could sing ; 
she could. play the piano and the harp—the almost forgotten harp, 
once the pride of every true heroine, now associated in the minds of 
most Londoners, at all events, with green baize and the outside of a 
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public-house. She could ride, drive, swim, and skate, as well. as 
dance. She was not afraid of anything. She was fond of reading, 
and spoke two or three modern languages very well. Each of these 
accomplishments is in itself commonplace enough ; even a com- 
bination of several of them would not go far towards making a 
feminine Crichton. But combine them all, and a few others, in the 
person of a graceful girl with a generous heart and a fresh, vivid 
nature, and it is easy to understand why young women and elderly 
gentlemen, as well as young men, should have agreed to exaggerate 
her gifts and graces into those of a paragon. Her kindly heart and 
sunny temper did a good deal to make people tolerant of her clever- 
ness. She had not the least taint of the coquette in her nature. 
She looked straight into the eyes of every one with whom she spoke, 
and spoke out so frankly and directly whatever she wished to say, 
that it seemed hardly possible to venture on paying her any of the 
stereotyped compliments of society. Nature might have made her 
to be a special blessing to shy young men, or reserved and taciturn 
elders. He of either sort who most dreaded to be thrown upon the 
tender mercies of a girl, felt not the least embarrassment in the com- 
pany of Miss Rowan. Even if he were actually left alone with her, 
he felt no fear about breaking down and finding that he had nothing 
to say. She was sure to find enough to say, and to draw him out on 
some subject which specially interested him. Shy Mr. Trescoe found 
himself, after a while, chatting freely with Geraldine Rowan. He 
even found himself starting a conversation with her, and asking her 
questions quite of his own motion. Once he was heard, in the face 
of a breakfast-room full of company, to invite her to take a turn with 
him in the garden. His wife was intensely amused, aud complimented 
Geraldine on the success which she had accomplished in making 
Mr. Trescoe talk to a girl without blushing. 

The company were at luncheon, and were talking of the departed 
guest. . 

“‘ I do like him so much—so much,” Mrs. Aquitaine said, in her 
languid way and her imperfect English. “He is so beautiful ; the 
most beautiful man I have seen in all England. He is like a picture 
of the night with his great eyes.” 

“ Splendid fellow—I know it,” Captain Marion said. “TI talked a 
great deal with him all the way across, and he let me see most of his 
plans. He inspires me with confidence.” 

“T couldn’t understand his plans, all the same,” Mr. Trescoe 
ventured to interpose. 

“ Dear Frank,” his wife observed, “ there is nothing very surpris- 
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ing in that. Who expected you to understand them? You don't 
go in much for understanding things, do you, dear?” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” Trescoe answered in perfect good-humour; 
“ I don’t set up to be very clever, Kitty, that’s true enough ; but I can 
see just as far into a millstone as my neighbour, I fancy, and I know I 
couldn’t make out what Montana was explaining to your papa all 
the way over. In fact, I don’t think he was explaining anything; I 
think he was only dodging, don’t you know,” he said, addressing 
himself to "Mr. Aquitaine ; “trying to seem as if he was explaining 
things, do you see, and not explaining them, all the same. So he 
struck me—— ” 

“Struck you?” said Katherine, “struck my husband! But didn’t 
you hit him again, Frank? I wouldif I were you.” 

Katherine’s mild joke made them laugh ; but it did not succeed, 
as she had perhaps hoped it would, in turning the conversation away 
from Montana. 

“ Nonsense—he is full of frankness,” Captain Marion said. “I 
thought he seemed only anxious to find people with sympathy to 
listen to him.” 

“Then you understand what he is going to do in Europe?” Mr. 
Aquitaine asked. 

“Yes, certainly; that is, I understand his general objects. I 
know what he would wish to do, if he could.” 

** Well, what does he wish to do?” 

“ He wants to arouse the sympathies of people here in a great 
scheme for the good of humanity. Of course he didn’t fully go 
into the details of his scheme, but he will explain all that in London. 
He does not want it to get about before he has an opportunity of 
explaining it fully himself. He thinks premature and imperfect 
criticism would have a prejudicial effect ; and of course it would. We 
all know that.” 

“Then you really don’t know anything about his plans ? ” 

* About his actual plans, no ; but about his purposes I do. His 
purposes seem to be entirely noble.” 

“I think Frank wasn’t so far wrong, after all,” Mr. Aquitaine 
quietly observed. 

“Tam so glad to hear it,” Katherine said. “Frank is so far 
wrong generally.” 

* Come now, I wasn’t so far wrong once, at all events,” the 
unruffied Frank observed. 

“ When was that, dear ?” his wife asked with affected simplicity. 

“ When I asked you to marry me, Kitty.” 
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public-house. She could ride, drive, swim, and skate, as well. as 
dance. She was not afraid of anything. She was fond of reading, 
and spoke two or three modern languages very well. Each of these 
accomplishments is in itself commonplace enough ; even a com- 
bination of several of them would not go far towards making a 
feminine Crichton. But combine them all, and a few others, in the 
person of a graceful girl with a generous heart and a fresh, vivid 
nature, and it is easy to understand why young women and elderly 
gentlemen, as well as young men, should have agreed to exaggerate 
her gifts and graces into those of a paragon. Her kindly heart and 
sunny temper did a good deal to make people tolerant of her clever- 
ness. She had not the least taint of the coquette in her nature. 
She looked straight into the eyes of every one with whom she spoke, 
and spoke out so frankly and directly whatever she wished to say, 
that it seemed hardly possible to venture on paying her any of the 
stereotyped compliments of society. Nature might have made her 
to be a special blessing to shy young men, or reserved and taciturn 
elders. He of either sort who most dreaded to be thrown upon the 
tender mercies of a girl, felt not the least embarrassment in the com- 
pany of Miss Rowan. Even if he were actually left alone with her, 
he felt no fear about breaking down and finding that he had nothing 
to say. She was sure to find enough to say, and to draw him out on 
some subject which specially interested him. Shy Mr. Trescoe found 
himself, after a while, chatting freely with Geraldine Rowan. He 
even found himself starting a conversation with her, and asking her 
questions quite of his own motion. Once he was heard, in the face 
of a breakfast-room full of company, to invite her to take a turn with 
him in the garden. His wife was intensely amused, aud complimented 
Geraldine on the success which she had accomplished in making 
Mr. Trescoe talk to a girl without blushing. 

The company were at luncheon, and were talking of the departed 
guest. 

‘I do like him so much—so much,” Mrs. Aquitaine said, in her 
languid way and her imperfect English. “He is so beautiful; the 
most beautiful man I have seen in all England. He is like a picture 
of the night with his great eyes.” 

“ Splendid fellow—I know it,” Captain Marion said. “I talked a 
great deal with him all the way across, and he let me see most of his 
plans. He inspires me with confidence.” 

“T couldn’t understand his plans, all the same,” Mr. Trescoe 
ventured to interpose. 

“ Dear Frank,” his wife observed, “ there is nothing very surpris- 
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ing in that. Who expected you to understand them? You don't 
go in much for understanding things, do you, dear?” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” Trescoe answered in perfect good-humour; 
“* I don’t set up to be very clever, Kitty, that’s true enough ; but I can 
see just as far into a millstone as my neighbour, I fancy, and I know I 
couldn’t make out what Montana was explaining to your papa all 
the way over. In fact, I don’t think he was explaining anything; I 
think he was only dodging, don’t you know,” he said, addressing 
himself to ‘Mr. Aquitaine ; “trying to seem as if he was explaining 
things, do you see, and not explaining them, all the same. So he 
struck me—— ” 

“Struck you?” said Katherine, “struck my husband! But didn’t 
you hit him again, Frank? I wouldif I were you.” 

Katherine’s mild joke made them laugh ; but it did not succeed, 
as she had perhaps hoped it would, in turning the conversation away 
from Montana. 

“ Nonsense—he is full of frankness,” Captain Marion said. “I 
thought he seemed only anxious to find people with sympathy to 
listen to him.” 

“Then you understand what he is going to do in Europe?” Mr. 
Aquitaine asked. 

“Yes, certainly; that is, I understand his general objects. I 
know what he would wish to do, if he could.” 

** Well, what does he wish to do?” 

“ He wants to arouse the sympathies of people here in a great 
scheme for the good of humanity. Of course he didn’t fully go 
into the details of his scheme, but he will explain all that in London. 
He does not want it to get about before he has an opportunity of 
explaining it fully himself. He thinks premature and imperfect 
criticism would have a prejudicial effect ; and of course it would. We 
all know that.” 

“Then you really don’t know anything about his plans ?” 

* About his actual plans, no ; but about his purposes I do. His 
purposes seem to be entirely noble.” 

“I think Frank wasn’t so far wrong, after all,” Mr. Aquitaine 
quietly observed. 

“Tam so glad to hear it,” Katherine said. “Frank is so far 
wrong generally.” 

* Come now, I wasn’t so far wrong once, at all events,” the 
unruffied Frank observed. 

“ When was that, dear ?” his wife asked with affected simplicity. 

“ When I asked you to marry me, Kitty.” 
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** It was I was out of it there,” said Kitty. 

“ But about this Montana,” Aquitaine returned to the subject— 
"JT don’t like him somehow, He seems all too theatric, He is 
like a play-actor ; he is acting always. His manner, his looks, his 
gestures, everything about him—acting, acting all.” 

“T don’t think he is acting,” Geraldine said emphatically, and 
speaking for the first time. 

“Nor I,” said Mr. Fanshawe. 

Melissa had not opened her mouth on the subject. It was rare 
for that usually irrepressible little talker not to have a word to say 
on any question, whether she knew anything about it ornot. But 
she had remained silent, looking up now and then from speaker to 
speaker, and then dropping her eyes at once. She now glanced 
eagerly at Miss Rowan, and her dark complexion glowed with 
scarcely suppressed anger, as Geraldine seemed to be coming out in 
defence of Mr. Montana. But her eyes flashed gratitude on Fan- 
shawe, although he was apparently following Geraldine’s lead. 

“T don’t believe he is acting,” Miss Rowan wenton. “I believe 
the man is self-deceived as well as deceiving. But I believe he is 
deceiving all the same; I think he is in love with his own ideas, or 
schemes, or whatever they are. I think he is in love with himself.” 

“ If I were he, I think I should rather have been in love with Miss 
Rowan,” Melissa said, looking saucily up with a suggestion of venom 
on her tremulous lips. “ He might have had opportunity enough on 
the voyage, one would think, and since perhaps.” 

“Mel, my little girl, you give your tongue too much licence,” her 
father said quietly. 

“Little girls ought to be seen and not heard, I suppose,” his 
unabashed: daughter replied. ‘Thank you, papa; I intend to be 
seen as well as heard, I can assure you, and to see, too. One can 
see a good deal if one gets up early.” 

Geraldine only smiled good-humouredly. 

“ He had opportunity enough,” she said ; “ but I can assure’ you 
he was not in love with me or any other girl ; he was all absorbed in 
himself. He would hardly have been much in love with me, for I 
could not hide my distrust of him, I think I disliked him instinc- 
tively.” 

Melissa smiled scornfully. She did not believe Geraldine. 

“ But those instinctive dislikes,” Miss Marion said—she, too, had 
been silent thus far ; “ are they reasonable, Miss Rowan? Are they 
not too feminine, don’t you think? Are they not what men say all 
women are given to—likes or dislikes that wé can’t explain? I 
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should have thought you would not encourage such feelings. it 
hardly seems quite Christianlike, does it?” 

**Tt doesn’t,” Geraldine admitted. “I am afraid I am a very bad 
Christian sometimes. I admit it is downright feminine, womanish, 
foolish, anything you like ; but still I do feel it. And then, may 
there not be some warning sometimes in those undefined antipathies ? 
We don’t know quite all of nature’s secrets yet, do we? But I won't 
try to excuse myself by inventing mysterious natural laws ; I'll take 
all the blame of my antipathies. I can’t help distrusting Mr. 
Montana ; I don’t like him.” 

“T don’t like him,” Fanshewe said earnestly. “I agree with 
every word Miss Rowan says.” 

Sydney Marion looked up sadly, but not surprised, of course ; 
she knew how it would be. He was already becoming the bond- 
slave of Geraldine Rowan. 

“T don’t think he is acting,” Fanshawe continued, volubly; “at 
least, I don’t think he is all acting. I dare say he is half fanatic, half 
impostor. I dare say he believes in himself; a fellow may succeed 
in deceiving himself more thoroughly than he deceives any one 
else.” 

“You young men are dreadful,” Katherine said. “You are all 
the same, just the same. It is enough to hear two or three women 
say that any man is handsome, and you all hate him from that 
moment. Talk of the jealousy of women! It’s nothing to the 
jealousy of men—young men, I mean,” she added, suddenly remem- 
bering that Captain Marion admitted all the merits of Mr. Montana. 

‘*T don’t think women are jealous of-each other at’ all,” Sydney 
Marion said, in a tone of gentle and almost regretful conviction. 

“ Not a bit,” Katherine affirmed ; ‘“‘ why should they be? As long 
as another woman doesn’t come in one’s way, I am sure we don’t care 
how handsome she is, or how much she is admired.” 

“Tam not jealous of handsome women,” Melissa said, “but I 
hate them all.” She delivered this gentle sentiment with her eyes 
fixed on Miss Rowan. 

“Fie, then, my Melissa,” Mrs. Aquitaine gently interposed ; “I 
am sure you do not hate Miss Rowan.” 

“T didn’t say I hated Miss Rowan,” Melissa replied demurely. 

It was not well to try to put this young lady in the right. She 
was like a child whom it is unwise to tempt with any questions, as 
something embarrassing to the general company is likely to be the 
result. Melissa sadly embarrassed and annoyed most of the listeners. 
Geraldine did not in the slightest degree mind the saucy little maiden’ 
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attack, and only rushed to the relief of the general company, arid 
especially of Melissa herself, fearing lest Mr. Aquitaine might feel 
himself called upon to administer some public and futile rebuke to 
his unmanageable daughter. 

“Still, a man may be too handsome,” she said. “ Mr. Montana 
seems to me much too handsome. He is naturally absorbed in 
admiring himself and seeing what an impression he makes. I don’t 
believe a man could be a hero who was so handsome as that. It is 
not the business of a man to be handsome. Perhaps it is only 
because of that idea that I have felt a sort of distrust of Mr. Montana; 
I don’t know any real reason for not liking him, and Miss Marion is 
right. One ought not to speak as if a mere feeling of one’s own 
were a reason. I ought not to have said anything against Mr. 
Montana. May I withdraw it all? Is it too late?” 

“Much too late,” said Fanshawe. “I stand by it all.” 

Mr. Montana had not been four-and-twenty hours in Mr. Aqui- 
taine’s house, and he had already succeeded in converting all the 
inmates of the building, permanent and temporary, into divided 
camps. An atmosphere of something like discomfort was making 
itself felt. All the women admired Montana except Geraldine 
alone, and Mrs. Trescoe hated her for not admiring him; while 
Melissa, who would have hated her if she had praised him, hated 
her now for pretending or daring to dispraise him. Sydney Marion 
was sorry for Geraldine’s evident yielding to mere prejudice and 
feminine instincts. She too admired Montana; but her mind was 
distracted from entire absorption in that controversy by her sad 
misgivings on the subject of young. Fanshawe’s evident admiration 
for Miss Rowan. Geraldine was doubly an offender. All the men 
in the place admired her, and she would not admire the one man 
whom all the women agreed in admiring. Mr. Aquitaine was 
distressed by the ways of his daughter. Not merely did she persist 
in showing an open dislike to Miss Rowan, but she seemed unhappy 
on her own account as well. She crept into corners and remained 
silent there as long as she could, and even when drawn out of her 
retreats she did not enter with any spirit into conversation or amuse- 
ment of any kind that was going on. Katherine was restless and 
fretful; now full of high spirits, and now out of humour and disposed 
to quarrel. Mrs. Aquitaine remained just as usual; almost abso- 
lutely without interest in anything that was going on. 

Geraldine’s high spirits and unfailing temper stood her now in 
good stead. She knew the kindly purpose of Mr. Aquitaine and his 
wife, and did not mind in the least Melissa’s little outbursts of 
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anger. That is to say, she did not feel angry with the spoiled child ; 
but, on the contrary, she made up her mind to go roundly to work 
and make a friend of the girl. In any case, she considered herself 
as the guest of her father’s dear old friend Captain Marion, and held 
it her first duty to take care that, so far as she was concerned, nothing 
should occur to make him feel uncomfortable. So she set herself to 
work to amuse the company as well as she might, and to charm them 
out of the curious English way which objects to being amused. She 
sang and played whenever anybody asked her; she suggested all 
manner of ways of passing the time ; she talked to Mrs. Aquitaine 
just as long as the languid lady seemed to be amused by the talk, 
and stopped off at the right time. She asked a great many questions 
of Mr. Aquitaine, and gave full satisfaction to his desire for impart- 
ing information. He thought her not so practical a girl as Sydney 
Marion, but very much more interesting. He drove her out early 
in the morning once or twice, before most of the other guests had 
thought of getting up, and found he had a very delightful time of it. 
Geraldine had acquired all the free and fearless ways of the American 
girl, although she was not American either by birth or family, and 
she thought no more of going out in the morning with Mr. Aquitaine 
than she would of going out with Captain Marion, or with her own 
father if he were living. But it is to be feared that the other ladies 
did not altogether admire her behaviour in this respect. They 
could not say that she was bold ; even Katherine could not say so 
much as that. But they thought she might have remained in bed in 
the mornings until the other ladies found it convenient to get up. 
Geraldine went her way all unconscious of the talk she was 
creating. As for Captain Marion, her manner to him was so 
affectionate that even languid Mrs. Aquitaine sometimes smiled with 
a half-knowing look at Sydney. Captain Marion was acknowledged 
by every one to be a delightful companion. He had narrowly 
missed being a man of talent—a certain want of force of character or 
of concentration had caused him to fall short of a genuine success in 
everything he did and everything he attempted. He had been 
admired in the army, but had had no chance of distinguishing 
himself particularly. He was a clever amateur artist; some of 
his smaller water-colours had been in the Academy. He could play 
the violin, and was a good musician in general. He loved books 
and was a connoisseur in bindings. He was a student of science in 
an easy way, and could do a little etching. He was young in 
appearance and in manner; younger still in heart. His talk was bright 
and even joyous, with just enough of sympathetic tenderness to give 
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the idea of a certain depth of character which, perhaps, when one 
came to explore, was not found to exist. He was still a man with 
whom it was at least possible to imagine a young woman falling in 
love—even so charming a young woman as Geraldine Rowan. 
“ Eh, Sydney, my dear, I think you will have a young mamma-in- 
law—I mean a step-mamma, one of these days,” Mrs Aquitaine said 
to Miss Marion. 


Cuapter VI. 


THE XANADU OF THE FUTURE. 


THERE was a great assembly in a large London hall about a 
month’after the landing of Captain Marion and his companions in 
the northern seaport. The hall was crowded; all the more so, 
because the manner of getting the company together had been 
peculiar. There was no buying of tickets, or payment of money at 
the doors. The company assembled by invitation. Each person 
had a card printed specially, and bearing his or her own name ; not 
a name written in and filling up a space left blank for the purpose, 
but a separate name engraved on each card—one card specially printed 
for each person. Each card also contained the announcement that no 
other invitations whatever would be issued, nor would any notice be 
taken of any request, public or private, for additional admissions. 
The invited company included representatives of every rank, profes- 
sion, and occupation. The peerage, the House of Commons, the 
world of fashion, the Church in all its denominations, the bench, the 
bar, the army, science, literature, art—all were addressed through 
some eminent name. The manner of distribution was perplexingly 
odd. Sometimes a‘wife was invited, and not her husband. Some- 
times, out of a stately and noble household, only a girl of twenty was 
asked to favour the meeting with her presence ; it could only be 
assumed that she had, at one time or another, expressed some faith 
or hope not common to her family, and which showed her to be in 
communion with the higher aspirations of humanity. Representative 
working men of all trades and shades of opinion found themselves 
bidden to this remarkable gathering ; and, when they got there, were 
amazed to see themselves planted next to some great statesman or 
brilliant leader of fashion. The leaders of fashion were caught 
readily enough by the peculiarities of the whole affair. The London 
season so far had been rather dull and lustreless. No Oriental sove- 
reign of any colour was in town just then. No sensation of any kind 
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had-stirred the languid atmosphere until Montana made his appear- 
ance. His happy inspiration as to the form of invitation was a 
complete success. At first people wondered ; then laughed ; then 
thought they did not care to go ; then found that others were going, 
and that others again were dying to go and could not get invitations ; 
and thereupon, of course, all those who had invitations became 
determined to use the privilege: No cause, however great or good, 
could have had, to start with, anything like the impulse which was 
given to Montana’s mission by his specially devised plan of invita- 
tion. He had managed the whole affair so cleverly ; had contrived 
so ingeniously to transfix with his invitations some of the ‘leading 
persons in évery class, profession, and movement, that not to have 
received one of his cards was a proof that the unfavoured creature 
was nobody, even in his own particular sphere. It is much to. be 
feared that some white lies came from pretty lips concerning those 
invitations, and that ladies described themselves as having. beeri 
invited, but resolved not to go, to whose door no messenger had 
brought Montana’s card. 
The name of Montana was not the least of the peculiarities which 
contributed to his sudden success. He had got at the name.in a 
very simple way.’ He had made the beginning of his career in the 
territory of Montana, in the United States ; and, wanting a name, he 
had: adopted: for himself the name’ of the region in which he 
made a beginning." But had he had a special inspiration on the 
subject, he could not have done a better thing for his London suc; 
céss than to call himself- Montana. It struck the attention at once. 
It did the part of a flourish of trumpets. When “ Mr. Montana” 
was announced, the company must look up in some expectancy and 
curiosity. Not one in every thousand of ordinary London people 
knew that there-was a place in the United States called‘Montana, 
Most persons, therefore, assumed that there was something Italian, or 
Spanish, or romantic somehow, in such a name. Even if the bearer of 
the name had proved tobe a short, stout, and commonplace man, with 
reddish whiskers and redder cheeks, it would still have counted for 
something that he had such a remarkable name. But when the pro- 
clamation of Mr. Montana’s name in a London crowd was followed. by 
the apparition of Mr. Montana himself, the effect was something almost 
startling. Montana was singularly handsome.. He wore no beard or 
moustache ; and yet—rare thing with shaven men of dark complexion 
his chin.and upper-lip showed none whatever of that blue-black, 
gunpowder-stained, tattooed appearance which suggests that the razor 
is always wanting.. He looked over the heads of ordinary men, and of 
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all women. His pale, melancholy face, and his deeply brilliant eyes, 
seemed to look only into vacancy. He was habitually silent. He 
hardly ever spoke until he was spoken to; he would stand in a 
crowded drawing-room or sit at a dinner-table for any length of time 
without uttering a word, and yet he had not in the slightest degree 
the manner of a shy or even a reserved man. He seemed wrapped 
up in the quietness of an absolute self-reliance and independence. 
But when spoken to, even on the most commonplace subject, he 
had a way of suddenly turning -the light of his oppressively bright 
eyes on the person who addressed him in a way that seemed to ask, 
“Why talk commonplace to me? You and I are made for better 
discourse.” His mere way of saying the four little words, “ Do you 
think so?” made many a susceptible woman think the time had 
come for her to review her course of life, and test its real worth. 
“ Do you think so,” the words seemed to imply ; “ you, who, although 
I never saw you before, I know to be capable of loftier thoughts, of 
utterances that roll from soul to soul?” An audacious stripling from 
the House of Commons, strong on facts and figures, once at dinner 
boldly encountered, or, as he put it, “tackled,” Montana on some 
opinion the latter had been expressing with regard to the future place 
of the United States among the nations. The youth of promise 
positively affirmed afterwards, and will maintain to his dying day, 
that Montana knew absolutely nothing about the subject on which 
he was laying down the law ; that his dates, his statistics, his views as 
to all manner of facts only showed the most utter ignorance. He was, 
as he firmly believes, literally overwhelming Montana with confutation ; 
he hoped to expose Montana then and there ; he still insists that 
Montana had not one word to say in reply. Certain it is that 
Montana did not say one word in reply. But in the midst of the 
young law-maker’s argument his face was lighted by a smile so sweet, 
so kindly, so pitying, so apparently irrepressible, that the whole com- 
pany became ashamed of their friend, and felt that he must be making 
himself outrageously ridiculous. Montana’s smile appeared to be 
playing on his lips in spite of himself. It said in the most expressive 
manner: “I will not laugh ; I will not. I must try to seem respect- 
ful. He is such an earnest little blockhead ; but, good heavens ! 
what a blockhead he is.” The host said something meant to be 
soothing to his poor young friend, and broke up the conversation. 
They joined the ladies. Not a word more was said publicly on the 
subject ; but men whispered to each other that really young Syming- 
ton had too much chatter, and was becoming insufferable, and they 
were very glad that Montana had put him down. Some of the listeners 
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always remained convinced that Montana had somehow or other 
crushed him with argument, and that Symington had shown himself 
shockingly ignorant. Mr. Symington fumed and chafed in vain. 
The pitying smile had settled him in all men’s eyes. 

Montana spoke to him kindly afterwards when he was leaving the 
drawing-room. “TI will tell you all about that,” he said, “some other 
time. It is a complicated subject, but you can be made to under- 
stand it. I like your earnestness ; it is a good sign. The man who 
wants to learn will learn, be the difficulties what they may.” 

Symington’s brain seemed to reel. He positively lost his coolness 
and his power of speech. He was literally shut up. 

Our friends, or most of them, attended the great meeting. Captain 
Marion had settled in London for the time, in order to show Miss 
Rowan everything, and to give his daughter Sydney a long-postponed 
holiday. Mr. Aquitaine had brought Melissa up in order that she, 
too, might have her share of the holiday. He did not propose to make 
any stay himself ; he would rush up and down after his usual fashion, 
leaving Melissa meanwhile in care of his friends. ‘The whole party 
were in seats not far from the platform on which the orator was to 
take his stand. Melissa was biting her lips to keep down her im- 
patience. She was longing for Montana to make his appearance. 
He had never spoken more than a few of the most formal words to 
her; had probably not bestowed a single thought on her, and she 
could think of nothing but him. Since the first moment when she 
saw him he had taken a strange possession of her soul, and the poor 
little girl could not relieve her mind by breathing one word of con- 
fidence to any human creature. Miss Rowan’s fine face, graceful 
figure, and animated movements attracted much attention. People 
set her down as foreign until she put up her double eye-glass, and 
then they pronounced her American. “If I had such eyes,” one 
lady remarked, “ I would rather never see anything than hide them 
under those horrid glasses.” Captain Marion attracted some atten- 
tion, partly because of his bright smile and his good figure, but 
partly, too, because he would persist in displaying himself in a velvet 
coat, which he loved to wear when lounging and working at home. 

Montana came on the platform, and every one else was forgotten. 
The severe outlines of his evening dress made him look even taller 
and more slender than he really was. He hardly acknowledged the 
murmur of applause, but at once began to speak. He spoke ina 
low, sweet, measured tone. His accent was somewhat peculiar. It 
could not be called foreign, but it was not of London. Most people 
in the hall assumed that it must be American. Miss Marion whispered 
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as much to Miss Rowan, but Miss Rowan shook her head and said it 
was not American. 

“Trish, perhaps,” Miss Marion suggested. 

Miss Rowan smiled, and said there was nothing of the Irishman 
about Mr. Montana, she was glad to think. 

* How unjust she is!” Miss Marion sadly thought. “She hates 
him. Strange that so noble-minded a girl should be so prejudiced.” 

“ Our friend is a north-country man,” Mr. Aquitaine said quietly 
to Captain Marion; ‘“‘ Lancashire or Yorkshire clearly; I didn’t 
notice it in talking with him ; but it comes out now.” 

Montana spoke with deep feeling apparently, and with a kind of elo- 
quence. He sometimes warmed into a glowing thought ; sometimes 
even condescended to some quaint piece of humorous illustration. 
He held his audience from first to last. The whole discourse 
was entirely out of the common. It had nothing to do with the 
ordinary gabble of the platform. It had no conventional eloquence 
about it. There was no studied antithesis ; the listener could not 
anticipate in the middle of a sentence the stock form of rhetoric with 
which it was to close. The wonderful eyes seemed to be everywhere. 
If by chance any of the audience became for a moment inattentive, 
he or she suddenly seemed to feel an uncomfortable sensation, and 
looking up found that Montana’s eyes were fixed on the disloyal 
listener. A curious thing was that almost every one in the room 
seemed to feel the direct appeal of Montana’s eyes. 

The speech was an explanation of Mr. Montana’s mission. Of 
course he had more than one mission, His life was understood to 
be devoted to missions of one kind or another. But the special 
object of his visit to Europe just now was to found a great colony in 
the United States, where men and women might seek and find the 
perfect life. The colony was to be made up of as many different 
nationalities. as Mr. Montana could contrive to inspire with his own 
reforming energy. and faith. From the marriages contracted. within 
the limits of the new colony were to spring the future governing race, 
by. whom the. good life of earth’s children was to be made perfect. 
The Englishman was to bring his solid energy and his all-conquering 
patience ; Ireland was to give her poetic fancy and the purity of her 
nature ; the Italian would contribute his artistic genius ; the Scot his 
indomitable strength of will; the German his vast capacity for the 
acquirement of knowledge ; the Frenchman his lively genius and 
brisk spirit of recuperation. America, of course, opening her bosom 
to these seekers after perfection, would contribute her ample share to 
the work of colonisation. The colony would be self-governing ; it 
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would be founded on principles opposed to the base and worldly 
selfishness that had made property exclusive. It was to have its 
foundation deep down among the heroic virtues. Other communities 
had lived by appealing to man’s least noble qualities ; now, at last, a 
practical appeal should be made to the better angel that dwelt within 
him. The war spirit could not thrive among a community which 
enclosed in loving bonds the representatives of so many races 
hitherto hostile. Temperance, self-abnegation, and the family 
virtues were to be the inspiration of this new enterprise. Other pro- 
jects of the same kind had tried to supplant the family virtues by 
socialistic innovations and extravagances, and had perished of their 
own pride and their own sins. The New Atlantis was to be a com- 
munity on which all good men and women must smile benignant 
approval. Around that purified and almost sacred commonwealth 
would grow up in time a great race of heroic, self-denying, happy men 
and women, governing their lives on the laws of morals, and on the - 
laws of physical health, those embodied illustrations of the moral law. 
Thus, with the ages, the hopes and energies of the race would centre 
in the New World, which had this still newer world, an empire within 
an empire, enclosed within its vast domain. There would be room 
enough through many ages for America to take in the pilgrims and 
refugees of all parts of the ancient earth; and Montana saw, with 
poetic or prophetic eye, a time in the dim future when Europe and 
Asia should be only the great holiday grounds, the vast museums 
and art-galleries, covered and uncovered, amid which the colonists of 
the new settlements might seek temporary recreation, might study 
the half-forgotten arts of an aged time, and coming here and there 
on the ruins of a prison, the wreck of a fortress, might “ wonder what 
old world such things could see.” 

All that was wanted for the beginning was land, money, and colo- 
nists. Mr. Montana announced that the land could be got easily 
enough ; got for the asking from the generous American Government. 
Money was largely needed. Mr. Montana explained that this new colony 
was to be no ramshackle concern of log huts and shanties, and uncouth 
makeshift ways. The New Atlantis was to begin as it proposed to go 
on, in dignity and stateliness. It was an enterprise, Montana empha- 
tically declared, of a thousand-fold more importance to the world and 
to history than the founding of Rome; and it should begin in form 
not unworthy its glorious destiny. The city was to have gates of 
bronze, columns of granite, marble halls of science and art, cathe- 
drals rivalling in majestic beauty and devotional suggestiveness the 
most venerable piles of the ancient world. Every architecture was to be 
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represented there, and who could doubt that, as time rolled on, the com- 
monwealth would develop an architecture of its own, the compound 
of the world’s ideas informed by the new spirit, and destined to be 
the last word of the architecture of the human race? The sanitary 
laws were to govern all the conditions of the city. The streets were 
to be broad indeed, but not straight and monotonous. On the con- 
trary, the greatest diversity of size and structure was to relieve the 
eyes and delight the senses everywhere. Two rivers watered the 
base of the gentle hill on which this city of the future was to stand. 
The bridges over those streams alone would be like the embodied 
dream of a poet. To look to heaven from such a bridge and to see the 
stars reflected in the water below, or the sunbeams glancing on its 
ripples, would lift up the soul of the gazer almost as much as to bend 
in the cathedral and hear the organ peal forth its anthem of piety and 
praise. In the purified atmosphere ignoble thoughts could no more 
live than man’s gross lungs can breathe the upper ether. 

Most of the eyes that met Montana’s, as he expounded his plans, 
were turned up with interest, admiration, and a certain amount of 
awe. But it must be owned that a good many pairs of sceptical or 
scornful eyes looked up. from above moustaches and beards, and 
glanced through scholarly or professional spectacles. The men, on the 
whole, were not so much taken as the ladies. Most of the younger 
men admitted that he was “awfully clever,” but some thought him a 
decided humbug ; some opined that he really didn’t know himself 
what he was talking about. Some denied that he was at all hand- 
some or even good-looking ; and by the very energy of their protests 
bore testimony to the effect his personal appearance muct have pro- 
duced. Most of the elders held the scheme to be wholly imprac- 
ticable, and whispered that the moment you came to look into the 
thing and get the facts and figures of it, everybody would see it could 
not come to anything. These were the worldlings, however, the 
mere practical narrow-minded men of economics and statistics ; and 
Montana had in his speech already taken order with them by ex- 
pressly announcing, in tone of melancholy contempt, that wherever 
he went the narrow-minded and practical, the wise in their own con- 
ceit, were sure to be againsthim. He carried with him three classes of 
persons almost entirely : the earnest men and women who had views 
of life; the merely emotional, with whom a striking face and a 
strange manner are impressive ; and the idle, at least among women, 
who were glad to be stirred by a new sensation on any terms. Many a 
woman’s heart beat with strange pulsation as she gazed into that 
dark bloodless face, and fancied those eyes were turned on her. 
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“ And now,” said Montana, drawing a deep breath and flooding 
the audience with the light of his eyes, “ we want money for this great 
work. I have come to Europe for help ; and I will go from one 
end of Europe to the other in quest of it. Let any one who hears me 
and wishes to give, give as may seem proportioned to his means. 
Let the wealthy give of their wealth, but in Heaven’s name let me 
have the working-man’s penny and the sempstress’s halfpenny. One 
thing “you are to know: I will have no unwilling gifts. Before I have 
done with Europe I shall be loaded with money—let no one pre- 
sume to encumber me with his gift who doubts my enterprise. I 
will give no acknowledgment or receipt of any kind; I will take no 
gift which has a name appended to it. If any lady or gentleman 
thinks of sending a contribution in his own name or her own name, it 
is useless. I will send all such offerings instantly back. There is 
nothing to be gained personally by contributing to my enterprise ; no, 
not even a line of acknowledgment in a newspaper ; not the poor 
credit of being anywhere mentioned or known asadonor. At each 
of the principal entrances of this hall there is an urn covered by a cloth. 
Let each who pleases raise the cloth in passing, and deposit any offering 
he feels called upon to make. Then let him cover the gift so that none 
can see it, and go his way. I entreat of him, if he does not give with 
his whole heart and soul, to keep his money ; not to stain our noble 
enterprise with the soil of his unwilling gift. Whether the money is 
found here or elsewhere is all the same to me and to the cause. It 
will come ; I only ask that it may come with a will.” 

The effect of this appeal was instantaneous. Almost everybody 
gave. Some white-haired old gentlemen took out their purses, 
carefully ascertained that they kept back enough to pay for a cab 
home, and threw the remainder of the contents into the urn. Some 
ladies, not a few, simply dropped their purses in, and hurried on. 
As Melissa Aquitaine came to one of the urns, she drew purposely 
behind her party. She had not a purse—hardly ever carried such 
an article about her. She glanced confusedly and timidly around to 
see if any one was looking, and then stripped off her bracelets, her 
rings, her brooch, her watch and chain, and dropped them in 
a glittering clinking heap into the urn, Her action was not unseen. 
A lady coming up had noticed it; she, too, threw her bracelets, 
bangles, and chains into the urn. Some men stole their contribution 
into the place of deposit as if they were ashamed of showing any 
faith in the business, and yet could not help giving to it. 

Miss Marion and Miss Rowan came on together. Sydney took 
out her little purse, and found she had only a very few shillings. 
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“ Will you lend me some?” she said timidly to Miss Rowan, 
who had seen her action, and was looking at her with a sort. of 
amused pity. 

“ No, indeed I won’t,” Miss Rowan said decidedly, “ not for that 
thing. I'll not help you to set such folly going. But listen,” she 
said, suddenly changing her tone, “did not Mr. Montana say that 
the gifts of the unbelieving would only bring discredit on the cause— 
a curse and not a blessing ; didn’t he?” 

“ He did, I think,” Miss Marion answered faintly. 

Very well ; then in that hope I make myself one of his contri- 
butors ; and I give with a good will.” 

She tossed her purse contemptuously into the urn. 

They came against Mrs. Fanshawe. 

“We are going in to see him,” Katherine said with quilting 
eyés; “I sent Frank to tell him, and Frank says he will see us—in 
the reception-room, you know. He is seeing some people -there ; 
women mostly ; howling swells, I suppose ; duchesses and all that ; 
but he’ll see us. Isn’t that sweet of him? Isn’t he delightful ? 
Doesn’t he make one feel so good, and pure, and noble, and all 
that sort of thing? Doesn’t he? The world all seems so poor and 
unreal. I have given something; haven’t you? and I am going 
to send him some more. Won’t you send him some more? But 
not in our own names ; he wouldn’t have that. Oh! it’s all glorious, 
I think.” 

Young Mr. Fanshawe came up. 

*T think it’s all a confounded imposture,” he said, without waiting 
for any one to solicit his opinion. “ He’s a clever fellow enough, 
but he’s a humbug. Don’t you think so, Miss Rowan?” 

Already, poor Sydney Marion thought, he has learned to appeal 
only toher. © 

“T don’t beli¢ve in him,” Geraldine said with her accustomed 
energy ; “I don’t believe anything good will come of him or his 
enterprise; there is something unholy about him. I feel as if we had 
been assisting at a witch’s sabbath.” 

The reception-room was crowded where Montana was receiving 
his friends. He spoke a hasty word or two to each person, who 
came up to him in turn, and quietly passed them on. There were 
no formal presentations. Every one whom Montana did not know, 
either introduced himself or was taken for granted. 

“ What may I do to-help your cause?” an earnest lady said, with 
the glitter of a tear in her eyes. 

“ Believe,” said Montana, gently pressing her hand. 
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She went on satisfied. There did not seem, perhaps, any very 
direct practical instruction in his one word of advice, but it appeared 
to content her craving soul. us 

“T want to be in the thing,” said a working man. ‘I want to 
help you all Ican. What have I to do?” 

** Work,” said Montana, looking fixedly down into his eyes, ‘The 
man was of good stature, but Montana was able to look down upon 
him ; and they shook hands, and Montana wrung his friend’s-rough 
hand with a gripe which thrilled him. 

The man, too, went on his way satisfied. There was not much 
perhaps in being told to work. He had to work anyhow, and the 
one word gave him little guidance as to the best way of assisting 
Montana’s special enterprise. But even one word, accompanied by 
such a look from such a face, and by the grasp of a hand which the 
working man found, to his surprise, considerably stronger than his 
own, was guidance and conviction for the time. The worker passed 
on, feeling a sort of vague awe, as if he had discoursed with a 
prophet. 

An elderly, white-haired, smooth-spoken, graceful gentleman, with 
a double eye-glass, came softly up to Montana, announced himself 
as the Duke of Magdiel, and said the duchess particularly wished him 
to request that Mr. Montana would do her the favour of dining with 
them during his stay in town. 

Montana drew back coldly. 

“T have not the honour to know you,” he said. “I have not 
come to London to be made a show of. I dine with my friends 
when I have time. You are not among the friends. I-have some- 
thing else to do in life besides going out to amuse strangers and. to 
be stared at.” 

The abashed peer mumbled an excuse, of which Montana took 
little heed. The Duke of Magdiel: passed along, disconcerted. 
Incivility puzzled him ;. he could not seé the use of it. * 

A member of a small, strange, fantastic sect talked for a moment 
with Montana—a shabby, eager-looking man, whose wild eyes were 
looking through unkempt hair. 

“We are a strange lot,” he said to Montana. “ We are not much 
in favour here. Every one dislikes us. They would persecute us 
if they could.” 

“T do not care about that,” said Montana. “ People dislike me, 
and would persecute me if they could. What do you want of-me?” 

“We'd like to have a word or two quietly with you. Some of 
our people would like to join with you, and go out to your new 
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place. We are miserably off here. We have no money, and we 
have no friends—only enemies. Will you let some of us come and 
see you?” 

“ Have you a place of meeting?” Montana asked, 

“ We have a sort of a place up some flights of back stairs, down 
there.” 

He jerked his thumb in the supposed direction, and the wild eyes 
turned towards the east. Somewhere in the East End, doubtless, 
was the temple of this odd little group of sectaries. 

“T will wait on you,” said Montana. ‘Send me a message at 
once. You have only to name the time that suits you, and I will go 
there.” 

This was spoken in a low tone, apparently not meant to be 
heard ; but it so happened that it was heard by most of those in the 
room. Thus it became known amongst those who were interested 
in the night’s proceedings, that Mr. Montana had repelled with cold 
contempt the invitation of a duchess, and had promised to go at any 
time out of his way down to the East End, to wait upon a miserable 
little group of half-crazy and poverty-stricken fanatics. The effect 
was happy. It added to the interest felt in Mr. Montana. Even 
duchesses were now more anxious than ever to have him under 
their roofs, and fanatics and sectaries of all kinds were disposed to 
put full faith in him. The night had been a complete and a splendid 
success, 

A great crowd at the doors of the outer hall waited to catch a 
glimpse of the new prophet as he passed to the carriage which was 
known to be waiting for him. But Montana did not go out that 
way. He passed through a side corridor and a small door in another 
street, and walked home unseen and alone. 

The carriage was there, however, for some time. At last the 
patient watchers, who still kept hoping for a sight of the prophet, 
saw that two or three pale and poor-looking girls, apparently of the 
sempstress class, were put into it by one of the liveried attendants, 
and heard the coachman get directions to drive them to some place 
in the Bethnal Green quarter. The patient watchers had something 
for their delay. They, too, had a story to tell of Mr. Montana. 
They were able to say to all they met next day, that they had 
seen Mr. Montana’s carriage given up by him for the purpose 
of driving a few belated milliner girls amongst his audience to their 
home in Bethnal Green. 


(Zo be continued.) 





ON GARDEN SCHOOLS. AND THE 
FREBEL OR KINDERGARTEN 
SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


E in England are as yet very little acquainted with the life 
and work of the educational reformer, Friedrich Froebel. 
His life was one of singular labour, of thought and of action ; but the 
chief part of it was educational, and by that alone he lives. He was 
at one time a mineralogist, or at all events had a strong tendency for 
the study of the science, and after that, as Miss Shirreff tells us, he 
became a soldier. In the summer of 1812, according to her very 
clear narrative, he left the University of G6ttingen and went to 
Berlin, and there found employment in a school of the same kind as 
the learned Institute at Frankfort which had been founded by a 
pupil of Pestalozzi of the name of Plamann. At this time, as he, 
Froebel, was commencing his labours as a teacher, the French power 
wielded by Napoleon was checked by its reverses in Russia. This, 
says our authoress, struck the hour of deliverance for Germany, and 
Prussia, so heavily oppressed and so steadily pursuing the means of 
revenge, called on every man to take up arms against the oppressor. 
The King’s proclamation, the personal call “To my people,” was 
responded to with enthusiasm, and Freebel, stirred by the call, joined 
with alacrity. “I had,” he said, “a home, a land of my birth, but no 
fatherland. My own home made no call upon me. I was no Prussian, 
and so it happened that in my retired life the call to arms stirred me 
little. But something else there was which stirred me, if not with 
enthusiasm, yet with most steadfast determination, to take my place 
amongst the German soldiers, and this was the pure feeling, the 
consciousness of being a German, which I honoured as something 
noble and sacred in my own mind, and desired that it might be 
unfettered and able to make itself everywhere felt. Besides this 
teeling, I was also moved by the earnestness with which I embraced 
my mission as an educator.” 


1 Address delivered from the chair at the annual meeting of the Freebel 
Society in the large Hall of the Society of Arts, on Friday, December 10, 1880. 
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Freebel entered the army, joined, with other students, the 
renowned corps of Lutzow’s “Black Riflemen,” and served with 
them to the end of the war. 

Leaving the military life, Froebel returned for a short season to 
mineralogical pursuits ; but soon the death of his brother caused him 
to retire from Berlin, where he was located, to the village of Kielhau, 
where he undertook the education of his brother’s children, and of 
other children who joined his school. It was in this way that 
Froebel commenced the great work of his life, the work that has left 
his name amongst the names that justly remain historical. 

The educational scheme which Freebel here developed must not 
be considered as unpremeditated by him. He had thought it well 
out before he began his practical work, and had probably all the 
details in his mind. Miss Shirreff takes note of two distinguishing 
features in Freebel’s system which, so to say, lie at the bottom of it, 
and which are evidently of the premeditated order. These two 
principles, she tells us, are the recognition of practical activity as an 
integral part of education, and the parallel of the mental growth of 
the hiiman being with the development of all other organisms in 
nature. With regard to the first, Pestalozzi had attached much 
value to manual exercise and handicraft of various kinds, but rather 
as parts’ of physical training-and technical preparation for life, 
especially among the lower: classes. With Froebel: all. outward 
training had an inward correlative—some mental. faculty was always 
to Be consciously brought into play, to be strengthened and directed 
atight, while the limbs were gaining vigour or dexterity. -He did not 
value matiual work for the sake merely of making a better workman, 
but for the sake of making a more complete human being.- His 
teaching rested, says Hanschman, on the fundamental principle that 
the’starting-point of ‘all we know or are conscious of is action ; -and 
thereforé education, or human development, must begin- in- action. 
‘Through what a man works out his inward being is developed. “ Life, 
action, and knowledge were to Froebel the true notes of one har- 
tionious chord. Book-study is ever in his system postponed to the 
strengthening and discipline of the mental and physical powers, 
through observation and active work. The young creature must be 
at home in ‘his surroundings, learn to live, seek to understand outer 
aid visiblé things, and:to exercise its own creative faculty, before it 
{s introduced to the inner world of thought, to symbols and abstrac- 
tions, and made to gather up the fruit of other men’s labour and 
expefience. The second point, the unfolding of the human powers 
according. to inner or organic laws, was at the core of. the whole. 
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theory of education laid down by Froebel. He had watched develop- 
ment-and gradual formution by the action of inward laws through all 
the realms of nature—plants, animals, and, lastly, through crystalline 
forms, which seized powerfully on his imagination. And that the human 
creature was destined by the law. of its being to develop in like 
manner, possessed his mind as a revelation of a divine truth. I must 
refer you to Miss Shirreff’s excellent treatise for the further elucida- 
tion ‘of the life and thought of her hero Frcoebel.” What I have told 
thus briefly will enable those who have not before known very much 
of the man and of his line of observation and work to know him a 
little better and to wish to know of him still more. 

From that which I have myself been able to gather of this man 
over and above what has been stated above, it seems to me that he 
discovered and applied three principles in education, or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, in mode of education, and that the value of his 
system rests on these principles as a natural basis of support. 


THE first of these principles had relation to the early training of 
the child. - By it the direction of education, taken so soon as there 
is distinct intelligence and power to reason, is turned by the most 
natural of all movements into learning directly from sight. The 
child is taught to look—and, what is more, to look correctly—at all 
things that are brought before it. It is made to judge of things pre- 
cisely as they are. Is it colour that is before it ?—it is justly taught to 
recognise colour, and so to ascertain without difficulty that there are 
several and yet a limited number of colours. Is it line and form 
that are brought before it?—it is persuaded to trace out the modifica- 
tions of form that can be produced by straight lines, and, a little later 
on, by curves as well as straight lines. Is it of numbers that it has to 
take account?—it is gradually taught to recognise that in every thing, 
in every act and in every thought, there is number. Thus itis encour- 
aged to count, to learn how to count and hold numbers in memory, 
to see the relationships of numbers, and how they may be added 
up, divided, subtracted one from another, and multiplied one by the 
other, before ever a systematic hard rule of arithmetic is ever heard 
of by the learner. In this way the child, individually, picks up his 
knowledge in the same way as man, generally, has through long ages 
picked up his knowledge. As to the formularisation of the knowledge, 
that is left-as a thing that is as certain to come as the formularisation 
of rules by man when he has become sufficiently ripened in inivesan 
tion to be able out of details to construct a science. 


- 
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I stop to ask every reasonable person who will think the matter 
over, whether he does not feel sure that this is the only true and 
natural way of filling the little mind with basic knowledge? Is it 
not more reasonable to teach that such and such things and facts are 
as they are, than to prove the same by a series of arbitrary rules 
which are more difficult to learn than the things and facts them- 
selves? It is all very well, when a number of facts or data have been 
collected, for a body of learned men to sit down and amuse them- 
selves or belabour themselves with the task of formularising the infor- 
mation, and casting a set of rules and forms for deciphering the 
information in a particularly learned manner. It is pleasant for 
such learned men to dispute amongst themselves, and to get up rival 
schools for their respective systems. Let us not quarrel with any such 
mental exercise ; it produces necessity for work, and, it may be, keeps 
many idle hands from mischief. But, is it wise to oppress the mind 
of the child at the onset of its career with this learned aggregation of 
dusty spoil? I cannot see it, for my part ; and I think that if Froebel 
had done nothing else for the little minds of his race than free them 
from the mental slavery involved in the ordinary hard scholastic train- 
ing, he would have achieved what Miss Shirreff calls a divine work, 
in that work alone. Frcebel, under the head of his labour on which I 
am now speaking, did, however, much more, very much more. He 
trained the mind by the simple processes I have told, and while doing 
that he trained also the body. Here again he did not seek a violent 
and unnatural culture. By his plan the body is employed to work 
not for itself alone, so as to produce Hercules without wit, but for the 
mind also. Both have duties. The mind has a duty—to wait on and 
attend to the body. The body has a duty—to wait on and attend to 
the mind. Unequal development of either is, on his principle, bad 
for both. For, what is an over-cultured mind, if the body be not 
strong enough to support it? What is your best brain, with bad lungs 
or bad heart underneath it to keep it going? And what is the value 
of a giant’s limbs if they be exercised without discretion, and if the 
force in them be thrown away on some fool’s game or competitive 
imbecility? Freebel, in short, cultivated the harmonies of life, 
motion, and thought, until he brought them all under one dominion, 
so that of those who were properly trained under his system it might 
be said, Mens cujusque is est guisgue—“ The mind of the man is the 
man himself.” 

The carrying out of this principle of education is naturally 
bounded by age. It extends in action from the age of three to 
that of seven years. In its progress it is all through gradational. 
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It sometimes happens that in the course of it the cart seems to go 
before the horse, because the child may actually be able to write 
before it is able to read ; that is to say, it has naturally learned to 
form mechanical signs or letters before it has become competent to 
read them when they are put into sentences. This, however, is no 
paradox. It is rather the representation of the truly natural mode of 
learning. It is what nearly every person left to his or her own mode 
of development would do. To construct a letter is an imitative 
proceeding of the simplest kind, caught by the eye. To read is 
imitative too ; but the art of it rests on form which, being recognised, 
is then caught by the ear. 

Connected with this principle of the Froebel system there is 
another detail which increases, to my mind, its value in a marked 
degree. As in the period of age in which the system of education 
commences there is uniformity of learning in the midst of simplicity, 
so is the system made to adapt itself with the utmost readiness to 
both sexes alike. Girls and boys follow the process, and learn by it 
equally well. It is common to them both. For this reason, it is in 
order to bring boys and girls together in the same classes and to train 
them side by side. The good effect cannot well be over-estimated. 
The controlling influence of both sexes is felt at a time when the 
mind is most susceptible of impression, and the harmony of mind 
-and body is more certainly developed. The gentleness and tender- 
-ness of the girl impress themselves on the boy; the courage and 
decision of the boy influence, favourably, the girl. The boy loses 
the roughness that always comes from putting a number of boys 
together ; the girl loses the timidity and overstrained fear which 
almost always comes from putting numbers of girls together and 
allowing them to cultivate none but their own girlish fancies and 
exercises. 

Froebel’s system has been defined as one of simultaneous growth 
with harmonious development. The description very correctly de- 
scribes the character of the system and its intentions, but it is not, 
to me at all events, a definition easily remembered. It does not fix 
itself in the mind so as to be ready at a moment’s notice, and when 
it is recalled it is not pronounced so as to convey an immediate and 
explanatory notion to the listener. I had to ask for it twice before 
I seized upon its meaning. It would be shorter to speak of the 
system as one of educational equality of mind and body; or, better 
still, as a system of common héalth-¢ducation, because under it the 
_body and mind in common are involved in common healthiness of 
development and of power. 

VOL. CCL. NO, 1802. M 
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For this, after all, seems to be the essential peculiarity “and 
advantage of the Froebel plan: that it works for health, and that 
when it is properly carried out it places the child of from three 
to seven years of age under the most favourable conditions to 
become a strong and healthy life. It lays the corner-stone of health. 
The period of life that is included in its teachings is perhaps, of all 
others, the most critical. At three years the child, to a considerable 
extent, has left the maternal lap. The nursing, brooding, warming, 
gentle care of the mother has passed away; the mother, perchance, 
has another younger care on her hands, and, if she have not, the child 
of three is of itself feeling its way into independence, and wants some- 
thing more than to be dressed and fondled and nursed. It asks to 
go alone, and to be to some extent relieved from the apron-string. 
It wishes to mix with others of its own age and activity, and in these 
schools the invitation healthily to commingle with other children of 
its own age is most favourably backed by the discipline of active 
play which there awaits it. I could not urge the benefit of the system 
we have met to support on stronger grounds than these. The child 
life from three to seven is, at the best, critical. It may be that the child 
in the first three years of existence is more imperilled from teething 
and other affections of infancy than it is later on, but in the four years 
from three to seven its risks are very great, and the mortality is very 
high ; while all risks‘are intensified by any marked errors in training 
the mind or the body. This is a period of intense activity of develop- 
ment, physical, moral, and mental. In this period impressions are 
absorbed from without which are never afterwards erased from the 
brain. . The impressions so inlaid may, it is true, in the after life, 
during the stages of great change and diversion of intellect, be for a 
time forgotten. They are not lost. They are not actually dormant. 
Occasions arise when the man or the womar in full maturity acts 
unwittingly under the impulses or lessons of childhood; from the 
observation of which observed fact came, I suspect, the saying, that 
“ The child is the father of the man.” Then, as life advances, as the 
hopes and anxieties, ambitions and fears, which have crowded up the 
middle life pass away, as the brain is left once more in serenest mood, 
the impressions, the wishes, the impulses of the child-age receive, as 
it were, new development. The memories of the middle passage 
have proved fleeting and obscure ; the memories of the child-life 
remain. ‘The old verses, the old stories, the old events return and 
are remembered with pleasure or with pain, according to their 
nature, when all else is lost in the shadow of departed memory. 
See, then, how important it is to cultivate this critical period of 
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mental life well. It is cultivating a substratum for matured life 
It is actually cultivating a final scene for aged life. 

And if it be important, vital, to cultivate the faculties of the 
mind at the fountain-head of mind, so is it equally necessary to cul- 
tivate the physical faculties. To give, in the age of which we are 
thinking, full play to the limbs ; to call out all sets of muscles in their 
proper rank ; to make the movements of the skeleton graceful and 
natural; to build up the skeleton into fine shape, so that its cavities 
shall be free and sufficient receptacles for the organs of life which 
they contain,—this is indeed work that is of first order, a foundation 
for the whole of life. Place before a learned and experienced 
physician two children of seven years of age. Let one of these 
children be systematically built ; let it have all the organs of its 
body fairly proportioned ; let its mind be clear and active; let its 
mind and body tally in respect to form and mould ; let it be light of 
movement, blithe, and ready equally for mind-play or body-play. 
Let the other child be in some respects more determinately deve- 
loped ; let its head or limbs be larger than those of its compeer, but 
out of proportion to its own general development ; let its mind be 
more precocious, and filled with more of so-called special knowledge 
and conceit ; let its muscular power be ever so much more developed 
for random and unsymmetrical exercises. Let these two children, 
I say, of the same age, but of different characters in the lines indi- 
cated, be placed before the learned physician, and let him be asked, 
from his carefully considered experience, which of the two is most 
likely to lead the most happy, the most useful, the most extended 
life : and some great error must underlie experience altogether if he 
will not tell you that the symmetrical, though, in certain details, less 
powerful child, has, by many odds, the best chance of being happy, 
useful, and long-lived. 

In plainest terms, during the term of existence to which the 
educational system of Freebel is adapted, the best, the truest success 
in education must lie with that plan which shall neither exhaust the 
body at the expense of the mind, nor the mind at the expense of the 
body. So much muscular power naturally expended; so much 
mental or brain. power naturally expended ; so much pleasure in the 
expenditure of both ; somuch carefully selected food to ‘sustain both ; 
and so much rest for repair and nutrition ; so much of all these, duly 
and fairly proportioned, and so much will there be of good result in 
the form of common health. I sustain Freebel’s discovery and the 
application of it on these grounds: they are sufficient, though none 
‘other were to be found. 

M2 
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And yet I stand appalled at the magnitude of the task which 
lies before us in bringing the system into general acceptation, and 
in removing the objections of ignorance and the obstacles of ignorance 
that stand in its path. 

I cannot tell, lest I should be judged as giving utterance to an 
extremity of view that were almost revolutionary in education, the 
entire change that must come over the world in regard to the teach- 
ing of the young before a true and sound system of learning shall be 
the order of the day: a system that shall give origin to a pure and 
perfect intellectual manhood, and that shall allow life to progress 
unmolested to its extremest point. 

A great and fundamental error pervades our well-meaning philo- 
sophies in respect to the period when education should begin. We 
hear this error described in such terms as these : that to fix truths 
or opinions on the mind permanently, we cannot begin too young ; 
that progress, to be rapid and certain, must be commenced in youth ; 
and that whoever enters a profession or calling must, of all things, 
never enter it late in life if he would succeed. As far as I know, 
there is not a grain of evidence supporting these hypothetical asser- 
tions. On the contrary, we have evidence that many of our very 
greatest men—our truest geniuses—have signalised themselves after 
commencing their careers, although the mid-day of their life had 
passed. Of course these examples are few, because custom has 
ruled that they must be few; but they are there, and, so far as 
they go, they demonstrate that the abstract assertion respecting 
necessary failure in those who do not begin young is without any 
solid foundation. 

Froebel assumed that no child should be pressed with artificial 
learning until it had attained the age of seven years. I would 
venture to go further, and say that no artificial education should be 
pressed on any child until it has attained the age of fourteen years: 
I admit that there may be instances of rapid development in which a 
child can learn a great deal before that period, and perhaps without 
injury ; but I am not dealing with such exceptions, and indeed can- 
not admit any exceptions into the argument, because they are too 
few to be weighty. I admit again that, for a time, social necessities 
may compel early education; but this also is apart from the 
true position of the question, because we ought to have no such 
necessities as drive us headlong against nature. When nature, with 
her great, strong, overwhelming voice, is calling to us day by day, 
nay, minute by minute, telling us that we are wrong, and chastising 
us right and left for our wrongness, it is no time to sit at ease 
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and plead for necessities which are of our own making and 
from our own folly. It is rather, I should think, time to begin to 
ask whether nature is not wiser than what we call necessity, 
and whether strict obedience to her is not the first and greatest of 
necessities. 

To understand the reason why the immature child should not be 
pestered with artificial knowledge, it is only necessary to recall that 
the amount of natural knowledge which such a child is bound to 
acquire, whether he will or not, is sufficient, however obscure his 
position may be, to demand all the resources of his little intellect. 
We are apt to forget what this natural knowledge is; to forget that 
the child comes into life with not a single impression on its brain; 
that as it enters day by day into new spheres, and is brought into con- 
tact with new objects, it has everything to learn ; that it must learn 
names of things, properties of things, reasons for acts which it sees 
done, and all else that goes to make up the inventory of life. This is 
learning, true learning, natural learning, learning of all others not to 
be interfered with, yet most interfered with, nay, sometimes severely 
corrected. What do we too often say of a child who looks into 
everything ; opens bellows, perchance, to find the wind ; beats a hole 
through his drum to discover the cause of sound ; disembowels his 
trumpet to get at the music ; cuts into his ball to see what it is filled 
with ; or takes the back off the head of a doll to know why the 
eyesmove? We say the child is mischievous. Mischievous, indeed ! 
It is trying to know; it is trying to discover the very things we 
should, and in the same way, if we were in like ignorance ; and yet 
we often punish a child for this, as though it were not learning by 
the true and natural method. 

Again, we ruthlessly accuse children of being idle when they will 
not take to books, but will persist in preferring to “look about 
them” and listen to what other people are saying, and to direct our 
attention to what in their estimate are novelties, and in our estimate 
are commonplace things. But what folly is this! for assuredly, as 
no two bodies can occupy the same space at one and the same time, 
sO no one mind can take in two impressions at one and the same 
time; therefore it must be that the child that was learning the 
natural external thing could not, at that same moment, have been 
learning the lesson placed before it in the book. In short, until the 
mind has acquired such a knowledge of surrounding objects as shall 
make it master of all that is connected with the circle in which it 
moves, everything that is artificially thrust into it or upon it must of 
necessity displace some knowledge that was coming tc it naturally, 
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and which, if the knowledge be proper, useful, and good, ought not 
to be displaced. 

But there are other lights in which this question may be viewed. 
It should never be forgotten that all artificial knowledge is based,. 
even when it comes from the profoundest scholar, on natural 
knowledge. There is no reason to doubt, indeed, that we could go 
through life without artificial knowledge ; that we could be learned 
without books ; ay! and very learned, too, without dogmas, rules, 
abstractions, theories, or philosophies. I do not say this as against 
the artificial, but I say it simply to indicate that the learning mind 
in the individual child ought to follow that same course which the 
universal mind has followed—that is to say, it ought to receive those 
artificial systems by which learning is supposed to be condensed, and 
at the same time amplified, after it has acquired a sound knowledge, 
as widely extended as possible, of the purely natural kind. 

To this may be added the fact,—an all-important fact, by the 
way,—that if into the impressionable mind ideas be thrust, and if on 
it opinions and dogmas be fixed, such ideas, opinions, or dogmas, 
being those of mature minds, and not occurring to the young spon- 
taneously, are apt to take root and to remain there throughout life 
unchanged and unchangeable. Is any picture more objectionable 
than that of a child with the views of a matured man? When we 
meet with it in its fullest development, we treat. it with contempt, 
astonishment, or pity, according to our appreciation of the pheno- 
menon. We know, by experience, that the ability displayed is 
abortive, that it ought not to be there, and that being there it must 
spoil the future growth. The Japanese have a method of producing 
miniature oaks, pines, and other noble trees of the forest. They 
take a little sapling, place it in a flower-pot, cut down its rootlets, 
and give to it all the conditions of maturity, and it grows up a lovely 
little curiosity—a perfect old oak which a lady can lift in her hand 
and place in her boudoir. Very pretty indeed, very curious, an 
extremely striking illustration of the way in which little men can 
thwart, dwarf, and limit the great designs of the Great Schoolmaster ! 
But in that all is said that can be said, and it is not much to say. 
We ourselves imitate the same playing with the grand schemes of the 
universe, the same attempt to limit them, when we strive to thrust 
the maturity of the man on the young child. Goethe, dwelling on 
this same subject, has, if I recollect rightly, drawn a different 
analogy. He reasons on the forcing of children by comparing. the 
act to the sowing of an acorn in a vase. The acorm, he says, grows, 
but the vase is destroyed. The simile is very beautiful poetically, 
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but not comprehensively true ; for, though the vase may sometimes 
be destroyed, it may also remain, letting grow from out of it an 
abortive oak. 

The development of knowledge, that is to say, of facts and objects 
in the mind, requires to be constantly revised in the progress of 
time ; and that man is the profoundest scholar who subjects his 
thoughts and reasonings to the publication of constant new editions. 
If we grow up with something always before us,—a town, a church, a 
castle, or aught else,—it assumes new proportions in “ our estimate ”’ 
évery day of our lives. As the capacity of the brain enlarges, in fact, 
the picture painted upon it diminishes, retaining always a proportion 
estimated by its own permanent dimensions and our fluctuating 
appreciation. But if in our childhood we receive a picture of a 
village, a. mountain, or.a building, and then for many years are 
separated from it, bearing it only in our ‘recollection, we are 
astounded, on returning to it again, to discover how small it is. 
Cobbett has very beautifully illustrated this in the narrative of his 
revisit to his native village after many years of absence ; and the 
experience is common, I believe, to every one of us who are of 
mature age. Things grow relatively smaller, in fact, as the mental 
surface increases. The first picture taken by the mind is as a 
photograph, fixed long and never quite fading. We are removed 
from it, but it remains, and holds its place by the side of other 
subjects photographed later and later still, until we return to it as an 
original picture, and photograph it again with our larger camera and 
larger plate; then the new picture absorbs the older one, to our 
wonder.and almost to our distrust. 

_ L have applied this argument as yet to physical learning only ; but 
the same reasoning applies to abstract learning, to knowledge founded 
on lesson, dogma, or inference. Between the physical and the meta- 
physical pictures,—between the demonstrable and the conjectural,— 
there is, however, a wide difference with regard to after-conse- 
quences.. The man who has formed an exaggerated child’s idea of 
the size of his village church can correct his first impression by 
reference to the actual object ; whereas, in regard to an opinion, he 
can make no such easy correction, owing to the difficulty with which 
the opinion is approached, and the reasoning that leads up to it. 
Hence, if in early life a superstition becomes firmly fixed in the brain, 
it usually remains there,—remains there to the exclusion of something 
better-and wiser. - It is in this way only that we can account—and in 
this way-we can account readily—for the perversity, I had almost 
said, with which, in contradiction to matured experience, we so often 
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retain legends of the nursery. One of the ablest men I have the 
pleasure to know, who now receives incredulously all the mysticism 
of the supernatural, is still, in spite of himself, afraid of ghosts. A 
haunted house is to him a perpetual horror. Why? For the simple 
reason that in his childhood the history of a so-called haunted house, 
and the stories connected with it, formed one of the most prominent 
articles of his daily mental food. In truth, he had a haunted house, 
with its attendant ghost, impressed on his little brain, and there it 
remains, and will remain so long as he has a working brain at all. 

I must be pardoned if I have dwelt rather long on the physical 
development of ideas, for it is impossible to deal fairly and con- 
clusively with the subject on which I am treating in the absence of 
such kinds of illustration. ‘The sole intention of the argument is to 
show that it is the worst of all policies to charge the mind of the 
child with artificial teachings and dogmas, which are themselves 
in a transitional state, and which time and new discovery may 
sweep entirely away and condemn to ignominious oblivion. I 
would venture, indeed, to suggest this rule for all who have the 
management of youth : that while the young mind should be allowed 
to take in at its pleasure as much of the external universe as it can 
have presented to it, no attempt whatever should be made to sur- 
charge it with any opinions save those which are founded on the most 
comprehensive experience, and which tend to develop the scientific 
and moral life. Nay, in regard to all opinions, they are better taught 
by example than by precept; example being the physical embodi- 
ment and presentment of principles. 

On these rules, the simplest learning of the external world becomes 
the task, in the first place, of the brain. On that the process of 
reasoning—that is to say, of comparison—may safely follow ; 
and when the mind is fully formed by the two processes named, 
independent opinion may and ought to follow, but never before. 

Another argument in favour of the line of instruction marked out 
above is, that the brain, even at its best, is only capable of taking in 
a certain measure of knowledge. Pressed too closely, it has a 
tendency to become strong on one or two points only. It has, 
perchance, a natural aptitude for certain developments, and these, as 
a result, become all-powerful, to the exclusion of other faculties 
which, had the cultivation been even and unforced, would have been 
also developed and brought out, leading to the formation of a 
vigorous and well-balanced intellect. I believe it will be found, 
without exception, that men of one idea have been overpressed 
children, who, finding it impossible to take in all that was tried to 
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be driven into them, contented themselves at last with one object, 
and were lost to everything else ; lost, I may say without compunc- 
tion: for if there is a living bore greater than another, it is the man 
who knows but one thing. He is eaten up with conceit, despising 
those who are not up to his mark, sneering at those who are, jealous 
that he is not appreciated, and serenely indifferent to the best and 
noblest labours of humanity. The rudest observant child of nature, 
if he be honest and can describe her ways, is a boon companion 
compared with the man of one idea. 

The power of the brain to receive impressions—the quality of the 
organ, in other words—shows itself in the capacity it exhibits for 
absorbing the external world. Quickness of perception indicates a 
brain ready and facile at absorption: dulness indicates smallness 
of the brain, or quality that does not receive. But under our present 
systems we commonly treat both conditions as one ; we spur on the 
precocious child because it is precocious, and we spur on the dull 
child because it is dull. In both cases we err. When the mind is 
easily influenced, the danger usually consists in pressing its powers 
too far, in making a show and wonder of what can be done. When 
the mind is dull and stupid, it is often filled to repletion before the 
earnest teacher is conscious of the fact : it is thus overburdened and 
worn by the pressure, but it is not instructed. 

If any organ of the body other than the brain were concerned, 
the fallacy would be seen easily enough. We should never think of 
systematically working sound and active eyes into amaurosis, nor of 
subjecting weak eyes to intense sunlight; but when we have brains 
to deal with, we commit follies equal to both these, and think 
we are performing an essentially good service. 

In our walks through life, how differently constituted do we find 
matured men! Of one man we say he has good common sense, 
but no accurate knowledge ; he is trained to argument, but he lacks 
in comparisons, and the shallowness of his information leaves all his 
pretensions stranded. ‘That man has been taught to reflect before 
he was told to perceive. Another man is all knowledge ; reason and 
comparison in his case have lost their natural and developing 
power ; he can remember endless things and facts, speak and read 
in various languages, make long calculations by strict rule, and 
astonish the world with his erudition. This man, educated by the 
extreme forced and artificial system, has laid no basis for comparison 
of natural things, but is proud in being “replete with thoughts of 
other men,” and of having so much unassorted information buried 
deep in his intellectual recesses. 
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Now and then, but only now and then, by accident as_it were, 
we meet with the man who is learned on the natural plan, who has 
never. been oppressed with book-hardships, but who has. gradually 
acquired and then arranged his knowledge. Such a man, if his 
physical life has been equally well sustained, is a man of the day, a 
man who is sure to be pre-eminent, a keystone in that. royal arch that 
is made up of knowledge and wisdom. . 

Inharmonious development of the body and mind of the child, 
during the first years of its life, leads to failure of power, physical 
and mental—in other words, to disease of .body as well as of 
mind, The danger, no doubt, is most urgent when the overstrain 
ison the mind. The endeavour ta: fill- the minds of children. 
with artificial information leads to one of two results, “Not 
unfrequently in the very young it gives rise to direct disease - of 
the brain itself; to hydrocephalus (water on the brain), to deposit 
of tubercle if there be predisposition to that disease, to con- 
vulsive attacks, and even to epilepsy. In less extreme cases it 
causes simple weakness and exhaustion of the mental organs, with 
irregularity of power. The child may grow up with a memory taxed 
with technical details, impressed so forcibly that it is hard to make 
way for other knowledge. And, added to these mischiefs, there may 
be, and often is, the further evil, that the brain, owing to the labour 
put on it, becomes too fully and rapidly developed, too firm and 
too soon mature, so that it remains throughout life always a large 
child’s brain, very wonderful in a child, and equally ridiculous in a. 
man or woman. The development in an excessive degree of one 
particular faculty is also a common cause of feebleness. I knew an 
instance in which a child was “ blessed,” as it was said; with a 
marvellous gift of verbal memory. ‘This being his “forte,” his 
teacher, who wished every scholar to be remarkable for something 
beyond other scholars, played on this “ forte” powerfully and with 
wonderful effect. By constant cultivation of the one faculty, this 
marvellous boy could learn off fifty lines of “ Paradise Lost” or of 
any other book at a single reading, and could repeat his lesson 
on the spot without missing a word or omitting a stop. But the 
result was that, when the boy was sent to a university to learn a 
profession, he was beaten in the learning of detailed and detached 
facts by almost every fellow-student. Seeing slowly but surely where 
his weakness lay, the youth ceased to call into play his remarkable 
talent. It was a terrible task; but he accomplished it at last to a con- 
siderable degree, though never effectually. For a long time he made 
mistakes that were most annoying : he was unable, for instance, to 
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cast up accurately any column of figures ; he forgot dates ; he ran 
over or under important appointments ; he misnamed authors in 
speaking of works of science, art, or letters ; and, in reasoning, he 
would mix up two or three subjects. It took him full ten long years 
to unlearn his wonderful technical art. 

For the reasons given, I have always persistently opposed the 
special-prize system in schools and colleges. As a teacher and asa 
student, I can recall no single instance in which noted prizemen in 
youth bore away more than other men the prizes—that is to say, the 
successes—of after-life. I have, however, many times known the 
successful prizeman in the class to be the least successful afterwards, 
and as often have known the ordinary man in class come out as 
the best man in life. 

Overwork in the child and in the student defeats, therefore, its own 
object. It does not bring out the powerful brain necessary for the 
man : for all life is as a new and great lesson, and some young brain 
must be left free for the reception of lesson on lesson. Of this there 
need be no doubt, and there we may leave the first and leading fact, 
But the danger of overwork, unfortunately, is not confined to the brain ; 
it extends to the body as a whole. When the brain is overworked in 
the growing child, however well the child may be fed, there will be 
exhaustion of nervous force in proportion to the overwork. There- 
upon will follow faulty nutrition, a stunted growth, a weak bodily 
framework, a badly-déveloped skeleton, altogether an impaired 
organism. 

. IT. 

I HAVE dwelt thus long on Freebel’s first principle of education, 
because it is without any doubt the chief part. It seems, however, 
to me that he made a second discovery and application, in respect to 
women as teachers. Itis part of the Froebel system that the woman 
should be the teacher of the child between its third and seventh year. 
If this were carried out, every woman might have the fortunate oppor- 
tunity of conveying information to the young at a time when woman’s 
intuitive care and gentleness would be most precious to the young 
themselves. Under such a system, every mother would become a 
teacher; and, in so far as education is concerned, every woman would 
become a mother. Surely I need not dwell long on the advantages 
attendant on this reform in educational plans. What parents are 
there who would not prefer to commit their small and helpless 
children to maternal care and guidance, rather than send them 
out, while they are as ignorant as they are helpless, to bear the tender 
mercies of a school where older children, sharp, selfishly trained, 
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and masterful, live to worry and oppress the untrained? The thing 
speaks for itself. Nor do the advantages end here. There is a gain 
to the woman who teaches. In the act of teaching, she learns. -She 
learns to understand human character ; she learns to understand 
temperament ; she learns to understand capacity. Thus she learns 
how to direct the mind, not only in its first steps, but through life; and 
women taught by teaching in this manner would, in a generation or 
two, become such guides and advisers, that a new race, I had nearly 
said, of healthful men and women would be introduced on the 
stage of the world. 


III, 

THERE is a third discovery and application of discovery in the 
Freebel system which calls for our attention. Frcebel aimed, and as I 
think successfully, to make such a system of education for the young 
that education and happiness should flow in one continuous stream. 
For the future welfare of the men or women I know of nothing more 
telling than this. In children three temperaments or dispositions 
should ever be under the observation of the teacher. There are some 
children born of such powerfully happy disposition that nothing dis- 
turbs them. Joseph Priestley was one of these fortunates. He was born, 
he says, with happiness of mind as an inheritance. So, through all his 
varied and anxious life he maintained his equal disposition. Obstacles 
the most serious did not affect him. When he became a preacher, 
he found an impediment in his speech; he combated it without a 
murmur. He was poor, and wanted means for scientific research : 
still he was happy. He saw some of his finest and most original 
researches appropriated by others: he was not miserable. In 
Birmingham his house was burnt down by a mad mob, and all 
his household gods were cast to the winds: he knew no despair. He 
came to London a martyr of freedom, to be cut dead by his old 
companions of the Royal Society: he went on undismayed. At 
last, in his old age, he found it necessary to leave his native country, 
and to retire to die in the beautiful wilds of Northumberland, 
in America: yet he remained content, and died a death the most 
peaceful and blessed. It is well for us to know of such fortunate 
men ; but they are too exceptional to affect a general system, and we 
must therefore provide to make all as happy. To do this, we have to 
study the children in respect to temperament. We find some children 
that are naturally happy, but easily depressed : others that are naturally 
melancholic, and that require at all times to be led on and encour- 
aged. A system that is hard, over-strained, harsh, and unnatural, 
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fails ever to reach successfully either of these classes. It takes away 
the happiness from those who are born happy ; it confirms melancholy 
and distrust in those who are born melancholic. Froebel’s system 
lays hold favourably of both these characters ; it sustains the merry, 
it cheers the sad. 

And think of the boon that is thus conferred. Think how bitter 
is the remembrance of a miserable childhood. What tares are set to 
grow in the rank soil of an unhappy youthful training! I believe, 
from what the many miserable have confided to me, that more than 
half the deepest sorrows and anxieties and irritabilities of existence are 
sown at the period of life which we have now under consideration. 

For suggesting the cultivation of immediate and lasting happiness ; 
for charging the young and impressionable mind with ideas, thoughts, 
knowledges, and habits which will always afterwards be remembered 
with pleasure, we have to thank Froebel. He was the first practical 
scholar who showed how the thing could be done. 


IV. 

TsE three leading features of the Froebel system thus explained, 
I would for a moment touch on the work of the school conducted 
on his system. The grand principles we have before us are to make 
body and mind develop in harmony together. The question 
stands :—How shall physical and mental growth, physical health 
and mental health, be made to go hand in hand? Surely there is 
nothing in nature that shall part them! Nothing. All that is 
wanted is for men to come to nature. But so wide is the depth 
between the order and the ordination of nature, and the order and 
ordination of man in this phase of his civilisation, that any effort 
to remedy the evils extant, by modification of current details, must 
still be long and difficult. That which is wanted is an entire and 
radical change. For the very young we want teachers who would 
shut up the schoolroom and would, if it were possible, take 
the school for instruction into that room the canopy of which 
is the blue heavens; and who, instead of having holidays at 
fixed seasons, would make all youth a perpetual holiday. Such 
teachers in their rambles, and in quiet hours with their boys or 
girls around them, will repeat in simple language the great wonders 
of the past, the glories of the present, and the possibilities of the 
future. They will press no book into the unwilling hand, stimulate 
no brain into maddening exertion ; but will watch for indication of 
independent learning, and encourage that according as may seem to 
- them discreet. They will consider the physical welfare of their 
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charges as equally important with the mental; assured that in a sound 
organism sound learning will ripen, but that in a diseased body there 
can be-no greatness. By this method the child will be prepared for 
the work of youth, and for instruction by moderate. self-application. 
It will naturally, and without effort, learn to speak at least one 
language, and to read and write one. It will learn endless natural 
facts, and will pass to further studies with a mind free for the admis- 
sion of best impressions, and rich in simple and useful information, 
on which anything good may be built. Thus ready for its second 
course, it will run the rapid race to the height of learning, strong. of 
heart and of brain. Unworn by previous cares, and untrammelled 
by unnecessary fetters imposed in childhood,—which, thrown off 
never so determinedly, leave their deep scars and indents behind;— 
it will continue to learn first from nature as she is opened to the 
-mind ; but it will also venture to learn from books, which are in fact 
nature refracted, condensed, focussed by many eyes, and pictured in 
the condensed form and type by many hands. So it will glide into 
the stage of manhood or womanhood, when it may reason, and on 
sound knowledge lay the foundations of wisdom. 

As it seems to me—and I speak from direct observation of the 
system in its practical working—the Froebel method answers very 
largely this description of teaching. If it does not take the young 
out into the fields to learn first lessons,—and in the crowded city and 
in our varying climate it cannot systematically do that,—it makes the 
schoolroom assimilate as nearly as possible to the outdoor existence. 
The child is taught through play. It begins to learn from the ball; 
it builds up its knowledge from toys of wood,—lines, angles, squares, 
figures, and letters; it learns the natural changes of the seasons in a 
merry dance; it is taught the modes of conducting trades,- of 
travelling, of wandering over the different parts of the earth, in the 
same mirthful manner. It sails over the seas in its play, stops 
at various ports, and takes in merchandise as it goes. In this there is 
play, acquisition of learning, grasp, and delight. Then it moves to the 
modelling of figures and forms in clay, so that its hands are made to 
become obedient to its will; and if there be any genius for art talent in 
the mind, it is here likely to be fed. In a word, I know nothing better 
for the years of life from three to seven than the Kindergarten. 

Some of you would like to ask me, perhaps, whether the Kinder- 
garten, conducted on the strict German system, is ‘entirely adapted 
to English wants and tastes. Candidly, I do not think it is. . There 
is a social element, a Celtic element, in the English school which 
is not'so prominent in the German, and which requires to be thought 
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of in education. This element is more active, spirited, shall I say 
boisterous, than the Teuton and Jewish, and it requires to be 
sobered down by some slight impress of actual lesson as the fifth 
year is approached. ‘There might therefore, I surmise, be introduced 
into the English school a little more reading and writing—a change 
which would conform also with English tastes. Again, I do not 
think the term Kindergarten a good one for England. The English 
people do not understand what it means, and if they do, it is still 
foreign to them. There is a national dislike, if not a national pre- 
judice, against terms that are of foreign sound. I should suggest, 
therefore, that in this country the Kindergarten should be called 
the Child's Garden, or, better still, the Garden School. 

The objection often made, that the garden element of teaching— 
teaching actually in the garden—cannot be carried on in England, is 
true and not true. We cannot, strictly speaking, go out with children 
into a garden for many months in the year; but in our largest towns 
and cities there is all the lost space on the roofs of our houses, which 
space, enclosed on a flat surface, would form for schools the best arti- 
ficial gardens that could be made. Wherever the photographer can 
place a studio for catching the rays of the sun, the teacher can place 
a garden for his garden school. Thus upper London might soon be 
converted into garden schools, and nearest to the sky in all the 
place, the sunlight might be utilised for flowers of both worlds, the 
beautiful plant and the highest animal. 

My task for this time is done. I support the Frozbel system of 
éducation on its merits. I would support it further as a check on 
that deathly destruction of all true learning which is now going on in 
our colleges, schools, and families, which is oppressing our youth of 
both sexes, killing genius, making the thoughtless frivolous, the 
thoughtful commonplace, and preparing all for nothing above mere 
stagnant mediocrity. 

As I close the page, and recall what Freebel has accomplished, 
I would add a final word relating to the work of our own great school- 
reformers in this same direction. To the late Mr. Hill of Birming- 
ham, and to that most remarkable of remarkable women, the Afater 
docentis of modern England, Mary Carpenter,—whose life Miss Hart 
has so well written,—we can never feel too grateful. Be it our duty 
to follow them in sustaining an education for the young that shall 
elevate the nation by its simplicity, its usefulness, and its virtues. 


BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON. 
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SOME ANIMAL BIOGRAPHIES 
AND THEIR LESSONS. 


Part II. 


ROM the crustacean array we may next select a form which, 
whilst it resembles the Barnacle in many of its features, and 
especially in development, is yet sufficiently distinct to lead towards 
forms presenting greater differences in the adult stage and yet ex- 
hibiting close identity in the early phases of existence. Such a form 
is the Sacculina (Fig. 13), the type of Crustaceans of the very lowest 
grade, and which live an attached, rooted, and parasitic existence on 
fishes or on other crustaceans. If a barnacle exhibits “retrograde 
development” or physiological backsliding, in that it appears to be a 
lower and more modified form when adult than when in the pupa- 
stage, the Sacculina and its neighbours exhibit a still more degraded 
condition. The organism just named exists as a sausage-like bag 
attached to the bodies of hermit-crabs. There exist no traces of a 
mouth—or, as Fritz Miiller remarks, “they lose all their limbs 
completely, and appear as sausage-like, sack-shaped, or discoidal 
excrescences of their host, filled with ova (or eggs) ; from the point of 
attachment closed tubes, ramified like roots, sink into the interior of 
the host, twisting round its intestine, or becoming diffused among 
the sac-like tubes of its liver. The only manifestations of life which 
persist in these non flus ultras in the series of retrogressively 
metamorphosed crustacea, are powerful contractions of the roots, 
and an alternate expansion and contraction of the body, in conse- 
quence of which water flows into the brood-cavity and is again 
expelled through a wide orifice.” 

Now, the history of Sacculina-development clearly proves its 
relationship with other crustaceans. As an adult, a Sacculina might 
literally be anything in the way of animal organisation. It is a bag 
filled with eggs, and attached by roots to a hermit-crab. As such, 
its true nature is not recognisable by any of the deductions to be 
drawn from the ordinary facts of animal structure. Development, 
however, not only shows us its descent, but settles its place ig 
the animal scale by declaring its affinities, not only with the 
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Barnacles, but with other crustaceans. From each egg contained 
within the bag-like body there is developed a little free-swimming 
creature (Fig. 16). This embryo possesses an oval body, ending 
in two short processes ; three pairs of swimming 
feet are developed ; a single eye may or may not 
be present ; but we find in the young Sacculina 
a clear and unmistakable reproduction of the 
“Nauplius” (Fig. 14) of a Barnacle. No mouth 
or digestive system, however, exists in the 
youthful Sacculina, which shortly changes into 
the “pupa” state (Fig. 15, c). Here it closely 
resembles the Cyfris—water-flea (Fig. 11, B), 
whose development we shall presently note. It 
possesses a shell folded down at the edges 
so as to enclose the body; the front pair of limbs, as in the 
Barnacle, become modified to form organs of attachment ; the two 
remaining pairs of feet are cast off ; and, as in the Barnacle, six pairs of 
forked swimming feet appear on the body behind, while the forked 
tail is also a characteristic feature of the young Sacculina. Then 
succeeds the stage of attachment. The front feet, or feelers, serve as 
means of fixation to the body of the crab-host ; the remaining six 
pairs are cast off ; the roots are developed from the feelers, and the 
animal thus assumes the adult sac-like and degraded form. Thus a 
Sacculina and its parasitic neighbours closely resemble barnacles up 
to the pupa-stage. At this point the evolution—manifested in 
“ degradation ”"—of the Sacculina intervenes, and the six pairs of feet, 
which in the Barnacles are converted into the “cirri” or “ plumes,” 
are cast aside as useless; whilst the process of extreme modification 
for a life of parasitism as effectually moulds the remaining features of 
the organism in the characteristic ways of Sacculina life—namely, as 
the sausage-like sac, fixed to itscrab-host. ‘There can be no question, 
that Barnacle growth and Sacculina development run in strictly 
parallel grooves. 

Allusion has been made to the likeness exhibited by the “ pupe” 
of the Barnacle and Sacculina to the perfect and adult form of those 
water-fleas which, like Cypris and Daphnia (Fig. 11, B, C), are 
familiar tenants of our fresh waters. ‘The development of the “ water- 
fleas”—under which general name very diverse beings are included 
—is highly instructive, in that it leads us to note how the community 
of development existing among Crustacea extends its roots so as to 
include every group or order of that class within its limits. The Cypris 
(Fig. 11, B)and its neighbours are known by their possession ofa distinct 
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bivalve shell—that is to say, a shell consisting of two pieces, united 
along the back by a membrane serving as a hinge. Two or three 
pairs of feet exist, but these creatures appear to swim chiefly by aid 
of the tail. Now, the young Cypris leaves the egg as a “ Nauplius” 
with three pairs of limbs, It possesses, like the Barnacle-nauplius, a 
single eye, and it appears to develop a shell likewise. The adult 
condition is attained in due course, with the production of the 
bivalve shell ; and the three pairs of limbs of the “‘ Nauplius” are 
converted respectively into the greater and lesser pair of antennz and 
into the mandibles or jaws of the adult. The other feet of the full- 
grown Cypris are also developed in its later stages of growth, which 
are manifested by frequent moultings of the skin. A young Cypris 
therefore resembles a young barnacle in its Nauplius-form, and in the 
transformation of its anterior limbs into antennz or feelers, which, in 
the water-fleas, serve the purpose indicated by the latter name—or may 
even be used for swimming, as in the Dap/fania, or “ branch-horned 
water-flea” (Fig. 11,c). In the correspondence between the bivalved 
Cypris and the pupa Barnacle or pupa Sacculina, we may possibly 
discover, likewise, the ultimate point of divergence between these 
diverse groups of Crustaceans. 

Other water-fleas, such as Daphnia and Cyclops (Fig. 11, c, a), 
present variations in their early history from the chronicle of Cypris 
development. The Cyprides are perhaps the least modified of the 
water-flea race ; this conclusion being supported by the greater com- 
plexity of other water-fleas as well as by the course of development of 
the latter. The anatomical investigation of a Cyclops presents us 
with an oval body or carapace (Fig. 11, a), bearing a single eye ; 
with two pairs of feelers, big and little ; with a jointed tail, forked at 
its tip ; and with five pairs of swimming feet. In Cyclops-develop- 
ment a singular resemblance is presented to that of certain low 

crustaceans parasitic on fishes: and 

it will be instructive therefore ‘to com- 

pare these early stages in both groups. 

The first stage in Cyclops-history 

(Fig. 17) repeats the now familiar 

Nauplius, with its oval body, its central 

eye, and its three pairs of legs. Next 

are developed the chest and tail regions ; 

and six feet appear as the belongings of 

the latter. Then appears another pair 

Fic. 17, Navpiivs oF Cyctors. of limbs ; and the three limbs of the 
Nauplius become the greater and lesser pairs of feelets, and the gréat 
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jaws, as in Cypris. After a series of moults, the outlines of the’ 
Cyclops-body begin to be apparent ; but it is worthy of remark, that 
beyond the stage in which 
the tail-region with its six 
feet is developed, those 
lower and parasitic crus- 
taceans—the fish-lice just 
referred to—do not - pass. 
The further history of 
Cyclops is simply a record 
of moults and the growth of 
new joints and appendages ; 
that of the fish-lice is a his- 
tory of retrogression.. The 
fish-lice are represented by 
such forms as Lernxocera 
(Fig: 18), or Chondrocanthus, 
which latter in its maturity 
may be found sometimes by 
thedozen inthe gill-chamber 
of that ungainly fish the 
Angler or Fishing Frog 
(Lophius piscatorius). Ler- Fic. 18. Fis-Lovst ano its Navruivs. 
neocera presents us, as an adult, with a shapeless flattened body, about 
half an inch long, possessing the merest rudiments of limbs. Each fish- 
louse begins life 4s a Nauplius (Fig. 18, B), exactly resembling that of 
the Cyclops water-flea (Fig. 17). It develops to resemble still more 
thoroughly the after-stages of Cyclops, but retrogresses therefrom and 
becomes modified for a parasitic life. Still more marked is this modi- 
fication in other fish-lice ( Actheresand Lernez@) which resemble Cyclops 
as closely as does Chondrocanthus, but which, sooner or later, become 
worm-like or otherwise degraded. The suppositions, entertained by 
competent authorities, firstly, that the fish-lice (Fig. 18) and water-fleas 
of the Cyclops-type (Fig. 11, a) have sprung from the same stock ; and 
secondly, that’ the fish-lice are simply Cyclopean beings: degraded by 
the adoption of parasitic habits, are therefore fully warranted by a 
consideration of the plain facts presented to us in their development. 
Or once again, to state a cardinal proposition of Evolution—the passing 
development of individuals repeats and reproduces, with modifications, 
the fixed and past development of the race and class. 

To trace in full the record of Crustacean development would 
cotisidetably exceed the limits Which the patience of the teadet might 
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bear, and would unnecessarily protract and repeat facts already 
exhibited and peneinten by the life-histories just recorded, It might 
be highly profitable, for instance, to trace the 

development of those peculiar Crustaceans, 

the King Crabs or Limudi (Fig. 19), which, as 

living forms, stand well-nigh alone in their class, 

and remain connected with other Crustaceans 

only as the leaves on the extremities of one 

branch of a tree may be said to be connected 

with those at the tip of another and widely 

divergent bough. These crabs at one stage 

of their development, and before leaving the 

egg—within which all their notable features 

are acquired—present a most remarkable 

resemblance to certain of those singular fossil 

crabs (Fig. 20), the Trilobites (Prestwichia), 

and likewise at another stage to the larva of 

Fic. 19. inc Cras. certain other Trilobites (Zrsnucleus). This 
resemblance is well seen on comparing the larva of the King Crab 
(Fig. 21, B) with the larval Trilobite (a) ; and still more striking is 
the resemblance between the King Crab ata later stage (Fig. 22) 
and the adult Trilobites (Fig. 20). Thus, whilst the Trilobite-race 


Fic. 20, Tricosires. 
and their neighbours (Zuryfterida) of Silurian age have died out of 
existence, the King Crabs, springing presumably from the same root- 
stock, have undergone modification as descent proceeded along “ the 
files of time,” and remain to present a crab-race of an age and type, 
compared with which our existing crabs are but as creatures of 
yesterday. So also we might, did space permit, strive to show that 
those curious creatures, the Brine Shrimps (Artemia) (Fig. 23, @) of 
the Lymington salt-pans and the Great Salt Lake; the Fairy Shrimps, 
which, like Crustacean ghosts, flit through our fresh waters ; or the 
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curious Afus, with its sixty pairs of feet, begin life each as a Nauplius 


(Fig. 23, 4), bearing cither two or the statutory three pairs of limbs. 
B 


ay SRRLLUL/ 7 7 





Fic. 2r. Fis. 22. 
Larv& or KinG Cras AND TRILOBITE. 


And the account of other Crustaceans in which (as in the woodlice 
tribe) the Nauplius-stage is passed either’within the egg or is alto- 
gether suppressed, might simi- 

larly bring again before our 

mental view the operation of 

the laws and principle of 

modification. It may, how- 

ever, suffice, if, in drawing 

Crustacean history to a close, 

we select a few examples of 

development from the highest 

and most specialised group of 

the class—that of the Crabs, 4 

Shrimps, Prawns, &c. In such Fic. 23. Bring Surmer anp Youns. 

a history, we may discover the important fact that, notwithstanding 
modification, and despite the high specialisation ot these latter 
animals from the primitive types and root-stock of Crustacea, 
their community of descent with that of all other members of 
the class is proved by those clues and traces which, all-insigni- 
ficant as they may appear to the ordinary observer, literally afford 
to the zoologist proofs and confirmations of the strongest character 
of the truth of the theory of descent. 

The higher Crustaceans (or Decapoda, as they are called), includ- 
ing the Crabs (Fig. 10), Lobsters, Shrimps, Prawns, &c., as their 
typical representatives, present us with a sufficiently diverse group of 
be'ngs viewed as adults, and likewise afford illustration of equal 
diversity in their development. Such diversities may be well 
observed in the comparative study of the early history of such a 
series of forms as is presented by the lobsters and crayfish, by certain 
shrimps, and by the common crabs. In its development, the crayfish 
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apparently presents but little that is remarkable, as compared with 
Crustaceans of lower nature. Both crayfish and lobster come from 
the egg (Fig. 24) in the essential guise of their species or race ; and 
the free-swimming “ Nauplius-stage,” so universal amongst lower 
Crustaceans, is apparently unknown in their life-histories. There is 
clear evidence, at the 

same time, to show that 

a “ Nauplius” condition 

is represented in the 

egg-development, but 

that this phase is ob- 

scured and modified 

presumably through 

those causes and con- 

ditions which - have 

placed the lobster and 

crayfish amongst the 

aristocracy of the Crus- 

Fic. 24. DeveLopment or Losster. tacean class. Speaking 

of the development of the Crayfish and of its Nauplius-stage, 
Huxley says, that animal “is wholly incapable of an independent 
existence at this stage, and continues its embryonic life within 
the egg-case; but it is a remarkable circumstance that the cells 
of the epiblast (or outer layer of the body) secrete a delicate 
cuticula, which is subsequently shed. It is as if the animal symbolised 
a Nauplius condition by the development of the cuticle, as the foetal 
whalebone whale symbolises a toothed condition by developing teeth 
which are subsequently lost and never perform any function.” And 
again, speaking of the Crayfish, Huxley says ;: “In this Crustacean, in 
fact, it would appear that the process of development has undergone 
its maximum of abbreviation.” As already remarked, the progressive 
advance and evolution of a group must naturally include in their 
course, changes and modifications in development as part and parcel 
of the higher order and structure to which the advancing members 
of the group attain. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that the 
crayfish or lobster (Fig. 24) should evince an absence in their de- 
velopment of those phases and repetitions of their ancestry, of which 
their lower and more primitive neighbours, the barnacles, &c., pre- 
sent such typical examples. Whilst, at the same time, it is equally 
notable and interesting to discover that in Nature’s process oft- 
repeated exceptions prove the rule; and that here and there, the 
exceptions to the ordinary development of higher Crustaceans 
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certainly prove that their original way of evolution has lain through 
the pathways so plainly marked out in the lower ranks of the class. 
Such exceptions occur within the family circle of the crayfish and 
lobster kind ; and are even 

represented in the early 

history of that most familiar 

ef Crustaceans, the com- 

mon crab itself. This ani- 

mal possesses a life-history 

which, whilst it presents 

striking analogies to that 

of lower Crustaceans, like- 

wise offers some interesting 

points of difference from 

the development of the 

latter animals. Within the Fic. 25. Devetorment oF CRAs. 

egg, as in the case of the crayfish, the youthful crab appears to pass 
its Nauplius-stage, and sooner or later it emerges upon the world of 
waters in a form with which our previous researches have not made 
us familiar. The young crab (Fig. 25, @) possesses a short body, 
which at first sight appears like a huge head, and a jointed tail. In 
front and above are spinous projections, the upper of which reminds 
one of the end of a nightcap long drawn out. A single and simple 
eye is placed between two very large compound organs of sight ; 
four antennz or feelers exist, and three pairs of jaws—this young 
being thus presenting us with the complete furnishings of the head 
of the adult. There likewise exist traces of appendages which 
represent foot-jaws in the full-grown crab, but the jointed tail pos- 
sesses no addenda or belongings save bristle-like processes attached 
to its broad and divided extremity. 

In 1778 there was figured by a Dutch naturalist a new form of 
Crustacean which was met with in 1822 in large numbers in the Cove 
of Cork by Mr. Vaughan Thompson. These beings were referred toa 
genus Zoéa, which had been constructed for their reception. Later re- 
search, however, showed that the Zoéas were merely the young or larval 
crabs, just described, and the further development of the Zoéas was 
in due course satisfactorily traced. For, after repeated moults, the 
Zoéa becomes the Megalopa (Fig. 25,4). Its body has now assumed a 
shape distantly resembling that of the mature crab, and its five pairs 
of walking legs are well developed. It possesses, however, an 
appendage, unknown in the adult crab, in the shape of a jointed tail 
provided with appendages ; and as the Megalopa, the crab bears a 
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very decided resemblance to one of its tailed neighbours, such as the 

lobsters or shrimps. Ultimately the body widens, after further 

moultings ; the tail decreases in size, loses its appendages, and 

becomes tucked up under the body, to form the characteristic little 

“ purse ” of the adult crab ; and, finally, with the proportional growth 

and development of other regions and parts, the features of adult 

crab-life (Fig. 25, ¢) are duly produced. Thus a crab’s body really 

consists of a greatly broadened head and chest, and the jointed tail 

we see in the lobster or shrimp is represented in mature crab- 

existence by the little appendage or “ purse,” which, on examination, 

will be found to bear rudiments of the appendages so typically de- 

veloped in the long-tailed neighbours of 

the crab. It likewise becomes clear from 

the foregoing life-history, that the crabs, 

in respect of the modification and dis- 

appearance of their tail, are a later and 

higher race than the lobsters, shrimps, 

and prawns. And geology confirms this 

Fic. 26. Mysis. surmise, inasmuch as the lobster-races were 

developed ages before the crabs. Fossil kith and kin of the lobsters 

occur very early in the stratified rocks, the crabs being late productions ; 

so that the idea of the crabs having originated from a tailed Zoéa-like 
or lobster-like race is fully supported by the best of evidence. 

The concluding life-histories which may be glanced at, by way of 
summarising the ways of the crustacean evolution, are those of the 
Mysis or opossum-shrimps (Fig. 26), and a peculiar genus of prawns 
known as Penaus (Fig. 27). The first-mentioned animals are common 
in the lakes of modern Europe and of North America, and also flourish 
in the Arctic Seas. It is a warrantable inference that the A/ysis 
relicta of the lakes is simply a variety of the AZysis oculata of the 
Arctic Seas, which has been shut off from a former marine existence 
by the conversion of the Baltic fjords or firths into lakes ; geological 
changes thus inducing alteration in animal species, and “‘a primi- 
tively marine animal” thus becoming “ completely adapted to fresh- 
water life.” ‘These opossum-shrimps are so called because the young 
are carried during development in special sacs or pouches of the parent 
form. They present in their early history a very interesting connection 
between the marked change of form in lower crustaceans, and that 
direct development of the higher forms of which the crayfish is so 
well-marked an example. Within the egg AZysis, like the crab, passes 
through a Nauplius-stage. Thereafter, however, it grows rapidly; and 
a remarkable circumstance has to be chronicled, namely, that the 
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q@riginal skin or integument remains unaltered, and is not moulted 
or otherwise made to participate in the succeeding growth of the 
body. In this feature, as Huxley remarks, the young opossum- 
shrimp might be justly compared to the pupa or chrysalis of an 
insect, since it lies, like the latter, within an enveloping skin from 
which, in due course, the young shrimp emerges. Here, then, the 
Nauplius-stage is represented as a fleeting period in development ; 
and we see in the Mysis, when full grown, a being which has no gills, 
which possesses a large tail 

or abdomen, and a small body 

(or head and chest), and which 

has but rudimentary appen- 

dages to its tail. Notwithstand- 

ing the fact that the develop- 

ment of the Mysis is well-nigh 

direct, we must not neglect to 

note the important facts, firstly, 

that one of its nearest relations 

(Euphausia) actually leaves the Fic. 27. Penavs. 

egg as a true Nauplius ; and secondly, that the form and figure of the 
adult Mysis itself is perfectly reproduced in the development of the 
crustaceans of higher type. 

Thus in the lobster, which so nearly resembles the crayfish in 
its direct development (Fig. 24), and in its imperfectly represented 
“ Nauplius-stage,” the young form (named the Zoéa from its 
analogies to the youthful stage (Fig 25, a) of the crabs), passes 
through a Mysis-stage, but thereafter develops into the mature 
lobster, with well-developed tail-appendages and “head.” The idea 
that in the adult Mysis we may see 
represented a transitory phase in the 
evolution of such higher forms as 
the lobster and crayfish, is a justifi- 
able assumption ; and it is one, 
moreover, which appears to be fully 
proved by the study of the life- 
history of that division of the prawn 
tribe which includes the species of 
Penaeus (Fig. 27) as its representa- 
tives. The prawns, as every one 
knows, are intimately associated 
with the lobsters, shrimps, and Fic. 28. Navriivs or Pexavs. 
crayfish as higher crustacea. Yet the first appearance of Penzus is 
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not, as in the crayfish, as a well-nigh perfectly-formed animal, nor, 
as in the lobster (Fig. 24), as a Zoéa, somewhat like the adult; nor 
yet, as in the crab, as a Zoéa (Fig. 25 a2), widely different from the 
mature form. On the contrary, the youngest stage of Penzus is a 
veritable “ Nauplius ” (Fig. 28), with three pairs of appendages, and a 
single median eye, accurately reproducing the features now familiar to 
us in the Barnacle (Fig. 14), Sacculina 

(Fig. 16), and lower crustacean life 

(Fig. 18, B) at large. Next in ofder, 

this Nauplius develops a rounded 

body-shield (or carapace); the first 

and second pairs of appendages be- 

coming the two pairs of feelers proper 

to all crustaceans, whilst the third pair 

becomes the chief jaws or “ mandibles.” 

Next are developed four pairs of feet, 

converted in due time into jaws and 

foot-jaws ; and then appear behind 

these other five pairs of appendages 

which become the ten walking feet. 

The six joints of the tail have as yet 

no appendages, but the tail itself ends 

Fic. 29. ZoBa or Pex.eus. in two tufted processes, and we see the 
Zoéa-form (Fig. 29) thus limned out ; whilst no less remarkable is the 
resemblance of the young prawn at this stage to an adult Cyclops (Fig. 
11, A) water-flea. Two stalked eyes, in addition to the single eye of 
the Nauplius, appear in the Zoéa-form, which alters and changes 
through the decrease of the feelers, till now used for swimming. The 
tail increases in size and replaces the feelers in function; and the 
feelers, each at first double, become single-jointed organs. The five 
feet of the chest-region are each provided with two terminal joints, 
and the Zoéa becomes thus modelled (Fig. 30) into the exact form 
of a Mysis or opossum-shrimp (Fig. 26). Finally, the single and 
median eye disappears, the outermost of the two end joints of each 
of the chest-limbs disappears, leaving these walking legs (seen so 
plainly in shrimp, prawn, crab, and lobster) of single conformation ; 
gills are developed within the chest, sense-organs appear, and the full 
development of the prawn (Fig. 27) is then completed. . Throughout 
these varied stages it is not difficult to trace a panoramic succes- 
sion of forms accurately reproducing the existing degrees and forms 
of the crustacean class. The early Nauplius (Fig. 28), the zoéa or 
water-flea stage (Fig. 29), the mysis-form (30), each produced in 
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definite and advancing succession, present us with a perfect picture 
of the evolution of the prawn-race from lower crustacean life, and, 
presumably also, of the evolution of all other crustaceans belonging 
to the same rank and series in the class, 

In summarising the results to which a study 
of the development of the echinoderms and 
crustaceans leads, there is to be recognised the 
operation of the principles already more than once 
insisted upon in the preceding pages, namely, 
that community of descent is provable by likeness 
in development, just as differences or obliterations 
and alterations in development are explicable 
on the grounds of adaptation and change acting 
concurrently with the evolution and progress of 
the race. Only by taking into account these 
two principles can the hard ways of develop- 
ment be understood. The present subject is 
one which may be regarded as lying thoroughly 
without the province and power of any explana< 
tion not founded upon evolution and upon the 
idea that progressive change is part and parcel 
of the order of nature. And, admitting that the 
enly feasible explanation of these curious phases 
of development is to be found in such an idea 
of nature’s constitution, it seems folly to deny i 
that the general weight of evidence in favour of Mvsis-sracz or Pexevs. 
descent more than counterbalances any difficulties which may present 
themselves in connection with the exact determination of the lines 
along which that descent has travelled. That larval or young forms 
are themselves liable to modification from various circumstances must 
be admitted. This variation (seen in the insect-class) of the young 
form, which we regard as representing the primitive stock of the 
class, must unquestionably complicate the study of evolution and 
add to the difficulties of constructing a perfect pedigree of the living 
world. The Pluteus larva of a sea-urchin and the Bipinnaria larva 
of a starfish, thus differ in respect that the former possesses a limy 
framework which is wanting in the latter, But such distinctions do not 
in the least degree militate against the primary fact underlying all 
such developments, namely, that the likenesses, not merely of young 
forms, but in adult structure, are explicable only on the theory of a 
comnion origin. Indeed, with the best of reason and logic, it may 
be argued that, as a condition of evolution, we postulate the 
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occurrence of variations in the young stages as well as in the adult 
form—just as we should legitimately expect to find in living horses 
the rudiments of those toes which the ancestors of the existing equine 
race possessed. Thus “direct” development, such as we have seen 
to occur in some starfishes and sea-cucumbers, whereby the young 
pass directly into the form of the adult, and wherein the changes of 
structure and appearance are suppressed, is a result of the adapta- 
tion of the larva to new ways of life. Rejecting this view, we should 
have to fall back upon the anomalous position of maintaining that 
there existed for one echinoderm a law of special creation, and for 
another a law of descent—a supposition which no logical mind will 
accept, and which the grander idea of the uniformity of nature at once 
dispels. As a final remark in connection with the sea-urchin class 
and its transformations, we may add that the changes in form are 
themselves progressive in nature. The five existing groups of this 
class (sea-urchins, starfishes, sand-stars, sea-lilies, and sea-cucumbers) 
are unquestionably modifications of a common plan of structure, and 
they originate from a larva which is wonderfully similar throughout, 
if we consider the diversities of adult structure which arise therefrom. 
Further, if this larva were to be arrested in its development and to 
represent a mature form in such an arrested stage, it would present a 
striking resemblance to some of the lower worms and their allies ; this 
fact alone pointing to the probable beginnings of the sea-urchin class 
in a worm-stock. No less clearly do we see in the varying degrees 
of organisation exhibited by adult echinoderms, the same proof of 
progressive advance and modification of an originally primitive type. 
‘The forces and powers which, before our waking eyes to-day, evolve 
a sea-urchin from its egg and easel-like larva, or a starfish from its 
bipinnaria, are, if we will only consider the wonderful naiure of the 
transformations involved, engaged in as evident and intricate a work 
of evolution as those which have developed the varied twigs and 
branches of the Echinoderm tree in the zons of the past. 

The foregoing conclusions find, perhaps, plainer illustration in the 
history of the crustacean class, wherein exists a uniformity not so clearly 
traceable—although its original existence may not be doubted—in the 
early life of the echinoderms. The highest members of the crustacea 
are, as we have noted, the lobsters, cray-fishes, shrimps, crabs, and 
their allies. We have seen that in the crayfish a “ Nauplius ”-stage is 
represented ; that in the lobster a Zoéa-phase is seen; that Mysis 
likewise exhibits a Nauplius, and then settles down as a peculiar 
form ; that in the crab’s early history, a still better marked Zoéa 
appears ; and finally, that the shrimp Penzus actually passes through 
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a Nauplius phase, a Zoéa or water-flea stage, a Mysis form, and finally 
assumes’ the likeness of the shrimp tribe. The history of Penzus, 
therefore, is an abridged treatise of the evolution of all higher 
crustacea : its development, to parody Pope’s line, is “ not one, but 
all Crustaceans’ epitome.” And as perfectly are the facts of lower 
crustacean life correlated with those of the higher development of 
the class. A water-flea, like Cyclops, as an adult, matures its 
development and ceases to progress at a stage corresponding to 
that at which Penzus has but attained its youth. The barnacles 
and sacculinas exhibit the influence of conditions of parasitism 
acting at a definite stage in the course of ordinary development, and 
producing the degraded and attached form of the adults. Mysis 
advances so far on the way towards the lobster and crayfish type, 
but stops short in its development at a point represented in lobster 
history, and beyond which the lobster itself passes as we have seen. 
Finally, beyond all such stages, and underlying all the variations 
and obscurities even of the higher and most modified life-histories, 
we see the Nauplius-form continually appearing as the starting-point 
of all crustacean history; or as that point, to use Fritz Miiller’s 
expression, which represents the “extreme outpost of the class, 
retiring furthest into the grey mist of primitive time.” The Nauplius 
appears before us, then, as the founder of the crustacean race. The 
Zoéa is a modification and advance upon the Nauplius ; and from 
this Zoéa (as proved by Penzus-development) was evolved the 
higher crustaceans at large. The lobsters and their allies (again 
appealing to Penzeus) were evolved from the Zoéa-form through an 
intermediate stage represented to-day by the Mysis or opossum- 
shrimp ; whilst the short-tailed crabs, in all probability, arose directly 
from the zoéa, without the intervention of a Mysis-stage, seeing that 
in their development they exhibit a distinct Zoéa-stage, and do not 
pass through a Mysis-stage like the lobsters and their long-tailed 
neighbours. 

Diagrammatically expressed, we may see in the history of crusta- 
ceans that tree-like arrangement of their pedigree which best 
illustrates the deductions of evolution. The Nauplius exists at the 
root of the class. Developed in direct line, we find Penzeus passing 
through the Zoéa and Mysis-stages. The lobster branch diverges 
after the Mysis-stage has been attained, and the crabs depart from 
the main stem before the latter phase. The crayfish, with its 
obliterated Nauplius-stage, may be presumed to have followed the 
course of development resembling that of the lobster ; its history, 
however, being singular in respect of the obliteration of the inter- 
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mediate stages. The king-crabs have presumably originated in the 
common Nauplius-form, and have passed through the Trilobite-form, 
now extinct, to their present position at the extremity of an isolated 
branch of the crustacean tree ; whilst the barnacles, fish-lice, and 
water-fleas, obviously nearly allied, spring from a distinct Nauplius- 
stem, but diverge through different ways and paths of life—the former 
to exist mostly as degtaded parasites, and the latter to-develop into 
active free-swimming forms. Thus becomes clear to us the meaning 
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of those ‘singular changes in animal forms which puzzled the-older 
naturalists. To question the meaning which evolution attaches to 
them is to leave them without explanation or meaning. Our know- 
ledge of the full evolution of the Crustacea or any other animal 
group, as alfeady remarked, may be, and often is, far from perfect. 
We are, it is true, still in the “grey mists” of many biological 
subjects, and the pedigree of animals, amongst others, is still. 
enveloped in much obscurity ; but, at the same time, we can detect. 
breaking through the mist, gleams of knowledge—bright forerunners 
of that flood of light which the research of after-years will assuredly 
bring. ; 
ANDREW WILSON, 
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ARRICK at one time busied himself about an Infant School of 
Actors ; children from their earliest years were to be trained 
to the service of the stage, specially instructed in histrionic art and 
the accomplishments necessary to theatrical success. The plan 
made somite progress, if it was unattended by important results. In 
December, 1756, Garrick produced at Drury Lane his farce of 
“Liliput,” founded upon the first book of ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels.” “The 
piece was acted by boys and girls all tutored by the manager, and 
the parents of not less than a hundred were most liberally rewarded.” 
Murphy adds that the author had further a moral object in view ; 
he hoped that “at the sight of such diminutive creatures adopting 
the follies of real life, the fashionable world would learn to lower 
their pride, and the dignity of vice would be lost.” It is not to be 
believed, however, that Garrick laid much stress upon the didactic 
quality of the production. “Liliput” was excellently represented 
by the children and was frequently repeated. And two of the young 
performers—and but two—became afterwards known to fame, and took 
rank among the mature members of the company. A character called 
Lord Flimnap was personated by a Master Cautherley—a son of 
Garrick’s, so people whispered—who acquired some favour at a later 
date as a hero of domestic tragedy, playing George Barnwell and like 
parts, and obtaining from his fellows the designation of “the Gentle 
Cautherley,” which, perhaps, does not say much for his force as an 
actor. And a character called Lalcon, “ Gulliver’s keeper,” was 
admirably sustained by a Miss Pope, a little girl of twelve or so, 
whose career upon the stage, commenced thus early, did not terminate 
until the year 1808. In 1761 Churchill was applauding her still 
girlish efforts : 
With all the native vigour of sixteen, 
Among the merry group conspicuous seen, 
See lively Pope advance in jig and trip, 
Corinna, Cherry, Honeycombe, and Snip. 
Not without art, but yet to nature true, 
She charmed the town with humour just, yet new. 
Cheered by her promise, we the less deplore. 
Thé fatal time when Crive shall be no more, 
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Miss Pope was the original representative of Sheridan’s Mrs. 
CaNDOUR in 1777, and of his Tilburina in 1779. Charles Lamb wrote 
of “ charming natural Miss Pope, the perfect gentlewoman as distin- 
guished from the fine lady of comedy ;” referred to “ Churchill’s com- 
pliments still burnishing upon her gay Honeycombe lips ;” and dwelt 
upon “the true scenic delight, the escape from life, the oblivion of 
the consequences, the holiday barring-out of the pedant Reflection, 
those Saturnalia of two or three brief hours well won from the world,” 
afforded by the performance of “ The School for Scandal” in its best 
days. Hazlitt remembered her as “the very picture of a Duenna, a 
maiden lady or antiquated dowager . . . . more quaint, fantastic, and 
old-fashioned, more pert, frothy, and light-headed, than anything that 
can be imagined.” And only a year before her retirement from the scene 
Leigh Hunt described Miss Pope as “the only natural performer of 
the old gentlewoman . . . . in true comic humour, and in tempe- 
rate, unaffected nature, yielding to no actress upon the stage.” 

Jane Pope was the daughter of a respectable tradesman who 
carried on his business in Great Russell Street, Covent Garden. 
Apparently she obtained her only theatrical education in Garrick’s 
Infant School ; she served no apprenticeship in the provinces, she 
never strolled to learn her art, gather confidence and experience ; but 
within a very few seasons of her first essay as a child in “ Liliput” 
she was enrolled as a permanent member of Garrick’s company, 
charged with the duty of impersonating pert hoydens and saucy 
chambermaids. When in 1859 Vanbrugh’s “Confederacy” was 
revived, the performance was sufficiently remarkable. ‘The playbill 
announced that the parts of Brass, Dick, Moneytrap, Clarissa, and 
Flippanta would be sustained by King, Palmer, Yates, Mrs. Pritchard, 
and Mrs. Clive ; that Tate Wilkinson would attempt the character of 
Mr. Amlet ; and that, as Corinna, “a young gentlewoman” would 
appear for the first time. The young gentlewoman was Miss Pope, 
whose success was very great. Mrs. Clive, indeed, thought it well to 
warn the beginner that the hearty applause she had received was not 
wholly due to her merits, but arose in some part from the good nature 
of the audience. “You acted very well,” said the actress of ex- 
perience ; “but in future you must endeavour to act better, and to 
be content with less applause, otherwise disappointment will be in 
store for you ; be prepared for the capriciousness of the public ; do 
not allow it to damp your spirits, or you will fail to do yourself 
justice.” These sage counsels of the veteran were listened to patiently 
and gratefully by the recruit; Mrs. Clive and Miss Pope became 
firm friends. Dolly Snip, in “ Harlequin’s Invasion,” described in the 
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playbills as ‘A Christmas gambol in the manner of the Italian 
comedy,” and presented after a performance of “‘ George Barnwell,” 
was the next part allotted to the young actress—who, as all agreed, 
acquitted herself admirably. This pantomime was contrived by 
Garrick, who found his materials in an older work produced at the 
Goodman’s Fields theatre in 1741, where Garrick himself is alleged 
to have worn once or twice a harlequin’s patchwork jacket. Harle- 
quin is supposed to invade Parnassus and the kingdom of Shakespeare, 
to be expelled thence at last, however, with all his “ fantastic train.” 
The characters were not mute, but conversed freely ; King, for the 
first time, playing harlequin, and Yates appearing as Snip, a tailor. 
The success of this entertainment led to its frequent revival. Even 
as late as 1820 “ Harlequin’s Invasion” was presented at Drury Lane, 
when Miss Pope’s character of Dolly Snip was undertaken by 
Madame Vestris. 

During the season of 1759-60 Miss Pope also appeared as Miss 
Biddy in Garrick’s “ Miss in her Teens,” as Miss Prue in “ Love for 
Love,” as Miss Notable in Cibber’s “ Lady’s Last Stake,” and as 
Jenny in “ The Provoked Husband.” In the following season she 
played Cherry in “The Beaux’ Stratagem,” and was entrusted with 
an original character which she rendered specially famous—the 
heroine of Colman’s farce of “ Polly Honeycombe.” The author 
aimed at satirising the readers of modern novels as distinguished from 
the old-fashioned romances, the prologue setting forth : 


But now the dear delight of later years, 

The younger sister of ROMANCE appears ; 

Less solemn is her air, her drift the same, 

And NovEt her enchanting, charming name. 
ROMANCE might strike our grave forefathers’ pomp, 
But Novet for our buck and lively romp ! 
Cassandra’s folios now no longer read, 

See two neat pocket-volumes in their stead ; 

And then so sentimental is the style ! 

So chaste, yet so bewitching all the while, &c. 


Polly Honeycombe is nearly related to Biddy Tipkin on the one 
hand and to Lydia Languish on the other. Indeed, Sheridan’s 
comedy owes something to Colman’s farce. Honeycombe’s conclud- 
ing speech—“ A man may as well turn his daughter loose in 
Covent Garden as trust the cultivation of her mind to a circulating 
library ”—probably inspired Sir Anthony Absolute’s animadversion 
on the same subject. ‘“ Polly Honeycombe” became one of the 
most popular of afterpieces, and was always assured of a hearty 
reception so long as Miss Pope was willing to appear as the heroine, 
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But more ambitious occupation awaited her. Retaining her hold 
upon the romps and Abigails, she now appeared as certain of the 
fine ladies of the theatre, personating Lady Flutter in Mrs. Sheridan’s 
new comedy “The Discovery,” the widow Belmont in “The Way to 
Keep Him,” and Araminta in Whitehead’s “School for Lovers.” 
When Garrick in 1765 made his first appearance after his return 
from the Continent, and “ Much Ado about Nothing” was performed 
by royal command, it- was to Miss Pope that the character of 
Beatrice was assigned, complete success attending her efforts. She 
undertook few other Shakespearian parts ; but she long continued to 
be a famous Audrey, and she appeared from time to time as Lucetta 
in the “ Two Gentlemen of Verona,” as Mrs. Page and as Katharine 
in the farce to which Garrick had reduced “The Taming of the 
Shrew.” Into the tragic repertory or anywhere near it she never 
ventured ; but the excellence of her acting was thought to com- 
pensate for her imperfect singing when she attempted a musical 
character, and represented Lucy in “ The Beggar’s Opera.” 

Her list of parts was greatly extended upon the retirement of 
Mrs. Clive in 1769. Churchill’s prediction was verified: the loss of 
that actress was less deplored in view of the admirable art, the 
abundant humour, of Miss Pope. She now played Flippanta instead 
of Corinna in “ The Confederacy,” Mrs. Frail instead of Miss Prue 
in “ Love for Love,” and was greatly applauded even in the most 
popular of Mrs. Clive’s characters, such as Nell in the old farce of 
“The Devil to Pay,” and Kitty in “ High Life Below Stairs.” She 
was advancing from the hoydens, the chambermaids, and fine ladies 
to the more mature gentlewomen of the drama. She appeared now 
as Mrs. Oakley in “The Jealous Wife,” now as Lady Brumpton in 
“ The Funeral,” now as Mrs. Doggrel in “ The Register Office,” and 
now as Mrs. Sneak in “ The Mayor of Garratt.” In 1775 the term 
of her engagement with Garrick expired. She expressed a desire for 
its renewal with an increase of salary, “ throwing herself upon Mr. 
Garrick’s or the proprietors’ generosity to name what addition to her 
appointment they might think her diligence deserved.” Garrick in 
the name of the patentees acknowledged “ not only her diligence but 
her merit,” expressed a hope that she would continue for many years 
to come a member of the Drury Lane Company, but disregarded 
altogether her application for an increase of salary. The lady evi- 
dently felt herself much aggrieved, and wrote back in very tart terms. 
She presented her respects to the patentees; she was much honoured 
in their commendations both as to her merit and her diligence. For 
the former she had been infinitely overpaid by the public, “who had 
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ever shown her the greatest favour without a paragraph to prejudice 
them.” Her diligence concerned the managers ; she looked to them 
to reward it. She demanded ten pounds per week, “ the sum usually 
paid to actresses in her walk.” She could not upon any other terms 
remain at Drury Lane. If the patentees objected, though she 
should quit the theatre with infinite regret, she was “ determined to 
shake all affection off, and, like the Swiss, to perform only with 
those that pay best.” The patentees, in reply, while expressing 
regret at losing Miss Pope, declined to increase her salary ; they 
wished her “ every happiness that her change of place and sentiments 
could give her ;” Garrick, on his own account, professing that he had 
shown “Aa little more than Swiss attachment to Miss Pope.” It was 
clear that Garrick was much offended ; the allusion to the press— 
the hint as to the creation of prejudice by means of paragraphs— 
was particularly disagreeable to him; but with other members of 
the company Miss Pope believed that the manager, who was a share- 
holder in certain journals, employed his interest with the newspapers 
in conducting his theatre and controlling his players. Miss Pope 
quitted Drury Lane, but sought in vain occupation at Covent 
Garden. She soon perceived that she had acted rashly and hastily ; 
she longed to be back again in Garrick’s theatre. Three months 
later she wrote to him, frankly acknowledging her error, and humbly 
imploring him to forgive her and to be still her friend. “I have no 
resource,” she wrote, “but going to Ireland, which, though it prove 
advantageous, must render me miserable, as it separates me from my 
family, with whom I have ever lived in the most perfect affection. 
You will have the goodness to remember that this is the first dis- 
agreement we ever had in the course of fourteen years, and you will 
the readier pardon it when you consider that a little vanity is almost 
inseparable from our profession, and that I unfortunately listened to 
its dictates and have made myself unhappy.” Garrick was obdurate, 
however ; he was steeled against the poor lady’s touching appeal. 
He had made other arrangements ; he had prepared for her loss, 
distributed her parts among the other actresses ; he could offer her 
no re-engagement, &c. She went to Ireland, therefore, writing to 
him in the following year a sympathetic letter on his retirement from 
the stage. She acknowledged the service he had rendered it; she 
could not be charged with flattery, she said, as every interested view 
was at an end between them from his having relinquished the theatre. 
She concluded : “I am not sorry this was my year of banishment, 
since it would have given me much greater pain to be present ; and 
though small was the fault which caused our separation, and severe 
02 
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the penalty, yet believe me, you never had a sincerer votary.” Could 
he resist this homage? He had retired from the active exercise of 
his profession, but he remained one «<; the patentees of Drury Lane 
Theatre. Already the staunch Mrs. Clive had addressed him on 
behalf of her “‘ poor unfortunate friend Miss Pope,” with a view to 
her re-engagement at Drury Lane. “ By this time I hope you have 
forgotten your resentment,” she wrote ; and she proceeded to remind 
him that Miss Pope had been a faithful creature, on whom he could 
always depend, certainly a good actress, amiable in her character, 
“both in her being a very modest woman and very good to her 
family, and to my certain knowledge has the greatest regard for you.” 
She concluded : “ Now, my dear Mr. Garrick, I hope it is not yet 
too late to reinstate her before you quit your affairs ; I beg it, I 
entreat it, I shall look upon it as the greatest favour you can confer 
on your ever obliged friend, C. Ciive.” 

At length Garrick yielded. Mrs. Clive’s appeal was not to be 
resisted, or he was roused to a more complete sense of the value of 
Miss Pope’s services. Personally he owed her much. Not only had 
she played Beatrice to his Benedick, and Cherry to his Archer ; she 
had sustained characters in several of his own plays, and greatly con- 
tributed to their success. She was re-engaged upon her own terms. 
She had formerly received eight pounds per week only; she was now 
accorded ten pounds. It was not a particularly liberal salary, even for 
those days. The whole quarrel had arisen upon a question as to an 
extra forty shillings per week for an excellent actress and a great 
public favourite! Without doubt, Garrick had been needlessly 
despotic in dealing with the lady. 

Miss Pope had now grown somewhat portly of form, as her critics 
soon began to remind her ; for the critics of the last century, from 
Churchill downwards, were quick to discover and denounce the per- 
sonal defects and physical infirmities of the players. Hugh Kelly, 
in his scurrilous poem “ Thespis,” published in 1766, wrote of— 


That shapeless form to grace so unallied, 
That roaring laugh and manliness of stride, 


and referred to Miss Pope’s too hearty enjoyment of “scenes of 
turbulence and noise.” A later satirist, in 1772, describing the 
actress as “Ten years ago a sprightly lass,” demanded, “But will 
increase of flesh now let her pass?” But if she sometimes assumed 
characters for which her proportions and aspect unsuited her, it 
was always at the request of her manager, and generally with the 
consent of her public. In 1777 the part of Mrs, Candour was allotted 
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her. James Smith, one of the authors of “ Rejected Addresses,” has 
suggested that if “The School for Scandal” had been brought to the 
theatre by “some starved hackney sonneteer,” Parsons would not 
have acted Crabtree, and Dodd would have been fined rather than 
perform Backbite. “I even doubt,” he continues, “whether Baddeley 
would have taken to the Jew, and Miss Pope would have unques- 
tionably demurred about Mrs. Candour. Not that those parts are 
bad in themselves, but there is too great an interval between the first 
and last appearance of the scandalous club. They get out of sight, 
and consequently out of the mind of the audience. Moreover—an 
inexpiable sin in the perception of a player—there are better parts 
in the play.” But the author was also the manager, and his com- 
pany could scarcely decline to support the comedy : a cast of great 
strength resulted. Miss Pope’s success as Mrs. Candour was most 
decided. In certain theatrical circles the actress soon acquired the 
private alias of “ Mrs. Candour,” because she had been the first to 
play that part, and also because of her readiness to undertake the 
defence of any one who chanced to be attacked. At the same time 
James Smith wrote: “Not a particle of wrong or sarcasm was mingled 
with her encomiums. I never heard her speak ill of any human 
being. .... I have sometimes been almost exasperated by her 
benevolence. In cases of the most open delinquency, I couid never 
entice her into indignation. ‘I adore my profession,’ I have heard 
her say more than once.” And she would tolerate no censure of any 
of its members. 

She was a little quick of temper, however, as her correspondence 
with Garrick demonstrated ; and in his Reminiscences Michael Kelly 
has narrated how upon a particular occasion the lady stormed and 
raged and vowed vengeance against him! There had been a revival, . 
it seems, of Shakespeare’s “ Jubilee,” originally devised by Garrick ; 
an absurd sort of pageant with personifications of the Tragic and 
the Comic Muse—Mrs. Siddons and Miss Farren assumed these 
characters in 1787—and a grand procession of the Shakespearian 
characters appropriately costumed and sundry of them wearing masks. 
In this production Miss Pope was accustomed to appear as Beatrice, 
with Kelly—who was more a singer than an actor—as her Benedick. 
They entered and walked or rather danced across the stage, by way 
of representing the comedy of ‘Much Ado about Nothing,” and of 
paying homage to Shakespeare, and were rewarded with the cordial 
applause of the spectators. But one night, as Kelly writes, the 
comedian Moody “came to me and requested I would lend my 
domino and mask to a friend of his who wished to see the audience 
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from the stage, and who would do exactly as I did, having frequently 
seen me and Miss Pope. On he went, but appeared instantly planet- 
struck and stood perfectly still; nor did he move until pushed off. 
The rage and disappointment of Miss Pope, who was an excellent 
dancer, and I not a very bad one, at not receiving the applause 
which she had always brought, was very great.” It was with difficulty 
the wrath of the actress could be appeased. Kelly addressed her a 
humble letter of apology, and she was persuaded at length to write 
him a friendly answer, admonishing him to be careful how he yielded a 
second time to bad advice; “ and to the day of her death,” concludes 
Kelly, “ she was kindly attentive to me, but she never forgave Moody 
at whose instance I had transgressed.” 

Miss Pope’s repertory of parts was most extensive. In her period 
the “standard comedies,” known only by name to our modern 
playgoers, still retained possession of the stage, and the time had not 
yet come for Charles Lamb’s lament that Congreve and Farquhar 
showed their heads once in seven years or so only to be exploded 
and put down instantly. Audiences were still tolerant of the licence, 
the levity, the dissoluteness, which helped so largely to constitute 
Lamb’s dearly loved “ artificial comedy,” if here and there might be 
discovered critics beginning to think that the wit and humour of the 
old plays was surely insufficient to keep them sweet much longer, and 
that after all it déd@ matter a little “ whether Sir Simon or Dapperwit 
stole away Miss Martha, or who was the father of Lord Froth’s or Sir 
Paul Pliant’s children.” Miss Pope appeared from time to time as 
Foible in “ The Way of the World ;” as Edging in “The Careless 
Husband ;” as Lady Lurewell in “ The Constant Couple ;” as Mrs. 
Clermont in “The Tender Husband ;” as Clarinda in “The 

Suspicious Husband ;” as Olivia in “ The Plain Dealer;” as Patch 
’ in “The Busybody ;” as Phzdra in “ Amphitryon ;” now as Lady 
Dainty and now as Lady Froth in “The Double Dealer ;” as Lady 
Dove in “ The Brothers,” and Mrs. Racket in “ The Belle’s Stratagem,” 
&c. &c. 

In 1779 Miss Pope was to be received with uproarious applause 
when she trod the stage the first representative of Tilburina in “The 
Critic.” She caricatured the conventional heroine of high-flown 
tragedy, and, trailing her long skirts of white satin about the stage, 
duly went stark mad amid the heartiest laughter of the audience. 
Puff was amply justified in demanding, “Do you ever desire to see 
anybody madder than that?” She further served Sheridan by 
appearing in his other plays ; now as Lucy in “The Rivals,” now as 
Mrs, Malaprop, and now as the Duenna ; but she was not, of course, 
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the original representative of those characters. Upon the first 
production of “ The Clandestine Marriage” in 1766, she had appeared 
as Miss Sterling, and she remained for many years in possession of 
the part; but in 1802, by express command of George III., who 
greatly delighted in her acting, Miss Pope for the first time personated 
Mrs. Heidelberg. The comedy had soon to be withdrawn, however, 
for King, the original Lord Ogleby, was retiring from the stage, and a 
competent substitute for him could not be found. In 1796, in support 
of Charles Kemble’s “George Barnwell,” Miss Pope accepted the 
inferior part of Lucy, with an understanding that the great Mrs. 
Siddons would also condescend upon the occasion and undertake 
the character of Milwood. In 1805 Miss Pope played Mrs. Candour, 
to find herself the last survivor of the original cast. All her old 
playfellows had departed ; the time for her own leave-taking drew 
near. In 1807 Leigh Hunt noted that her “ powers of voice and of 
action ” were weakening, although her sense of humour remained as 
strong as ever, and she was still able to entertain highly, because of 
the soundness of her histrionic method. The stage was as her own 
apartment, her bearing was so easy and natural, she indulged in no 
excess of action, she never seemed to address herself particularly to 
the spectators, her manner was emphatic but without exaggeration, and 
she was especially commended for the skilful management of her 
voice. This was said to be peculiarly observable in her Mrs. Candour, 
“where her affected sentiments are so inimitably hidden by the 
natural tones of her voice that it is no wonder that her scandal 
carries perfect conviction to everybody around her.” In 1806 she 
appeared for one night only as Lady Minikin in Garrick’s farce of 
“ Bon Ton,” a part she had first undertaken in 1775. In the following 
year she was seen for the last time upon the stage. ‘The Heir-at- 
Law ” was presented for her benefit ; she played Deborah Dowlas, and 
she personated her old character of Audrey in delivering her farewell 
address. 

Her friends lamented her decision to undertake so poor and 
unsuitable a part as Deborah Dowlas on the occasion of her last 
benefit. She had not before assumed the character ; it was altogether 
new to her. Did ever actress before, it was asked, learn a new part 
for her last appearance on the stage? Moreover, she had to accom- 
plish the arduous task of saying good-bye to a public she had known 
so long and served so faithfully. She consulted her friend James 
Smith as to the dress she should wear as Deborah. He advised 
black bombazeen. It had been usual to dress the character very 
showily indeed, with a sort of vulgar splendour. But Smith declared 
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that all the dramatis persone should properly be clad in suits of sable. 
The Dowlases would all be in mourning as relatives of the deceased 
Lord Duberly. As his son, Henry Moreland would also wear black ; 
while Steadfast, a friend of the family, would assume complimentary 
mourning. Custom would require Doctor Pangloss, LL.D. and A.S.S., 
to be attired in black. Miss Caroline Dormer, having lost her father, 
and Cicely and Zekiel Homespun being in like plight, would all 
three be in mourning ; while Kendrick, Miss Dormer’s Irish servant, 
would probably don a black coat by way of showing sympathy with 
his mistress’s distress. Miss Pope was not convinced, however, by 
this statement, and resolved to dress Deborah after the fashion 
adopted by her predecessors in the part. The farewell address, 
delivered in the character of Audrey, was written in verse. One 
line of it only—‘ And now poor Audrey bids you all farewell” — 
Seems to have survived. Long afterwards James Smith found it 
dwelling in his memory. 

Miss Pope lived many years—forty, it is said—on the south side 
of Great Queen Street, within two doors of the Freemasons’ Tavern. 
On summer evenings, when the windows were open, the clattering of 
knives and forks and the jingling of glasses greatly disturbed the 
serenity of Miss Pope’s back drawing-room—especially when, as 
James Smith suggested, the toast of “ Prosperity to the Deaf and 
Dumb Charity” was duly honoured at the Freemasons’. Old- 
fashioned portraits adorned the walls : here was seen the face of the 
beautiful Mrs. Oldfield, the actress ; here was pictured a corpulent 
gentleman in a pearl-coloured suit, with a laced cocked hat under his 
arm: Holland, the actor, denounced by Churchill as a mere imitator 
of Garrick—* I hate e’en Garrick second-hand.” When, in her old 
age—a sexagenarian, unwieldy of figure, and endowed with ample 
“duplicity of chin”—Miss Pope grew garrulous, she was prone to 
descant upon the one romance of her life, the explanation of her 
celibacy ; she told the story of her early love and disappointment. 
“ Mr. Holland and myself,” she would say, “ were mutually attached. 
I had reason to expect that he would make me an offer of his 
hand. Mr. Garrick warned me of his levities and his gallantries, but 
I had read that reformed rakes made the best husbands, and I hoped 
I should find it so. One day I went to visit Mrs. Clive in the 
Richmond coach, which stopped to bait at Mortlake, when whom 
should I see pass me rapidly in a post-chaise but Mr. Holland in 
company with a lady! I felt a pang of jealousy which kept me 
silent the rest of the journey. I left the coach at the King’s Head, 
near the present bridge, and with my little wicker-basket in my hand 
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I set off to walk along Twickenham meadows to Strawberry Hill. 
When I came opposite the Eel-pie Island I saw the same parties in 
a boat together, and I then discovered that Mr. Holland’s companion 
was the notorious Mrs. Baddeley. He looked confused when he 
saw me and tried to row across to the Richmond side, but the weeds 
prevented him. I met him on the Tuesday morning following at a 
rehearsal. He had done wrong, and he knew it, but he assumed an 
air of auteur. I was as proud as he, and from that time we never 
exchanged a word. He afterwards made love to this, that, and 
t’other woman, but I have reason to know that he never was really 
happy.” Her tears fell as she told her story, though it dealt with 
events that were forty years old. Holland died of small-pox at the 
early age of thirty-six, so far back as 1769; a tablet to his memory, 
with an inscription by Garrick, being placed in the chancel of 
Chiswick Church. - 

At Mrs. Clive’s Twickenham cottage—* Little Strawberry Hill,” 
or “ Clive-den,” as Horace Walpole was wont to style it—Miss Pope 
was a frequent visitor, usually passing a month with the retired 
actress during the summer vacation when Drury Lane was closed. 
She journeyed to Twickenham by the passage-boat rowed by Thames 
watermen. On one occasion, as she related, to while away the time 
after passing Vauxhall, she took a book from her pocket and began 
to read. The boatmen were disappointed ; they knew her to be 
the popular comic actress, Miss Pope. “Oh, ma’am,” said one of 
them, “we hoped to have the pleasure of hearing you talk.” There 
was no resisting this simple homage. “I took the hint,” said the 
good-natured lady, “and put away my book.” Of the superfine 
Horace Walpole Miss Pope frankly avowed her opinion: “He 
could be very pleasant, and he could be very unpleasant.” In 
what way? she was asked. “Oh, very snarling and sarcastic.” 
She often met him at Mrs. Clive’s tea-table. She shared in the 
old-fashioned pleasures of Little Strawberry Hill—its little 
supper- and card-parties, when Mrs. Clive managed to carry off at 
quadrille such “miraculous draughts of fish,” as Walpole said. Then 
there were the saunterings in the tiny garden, or across the meadow, 
or down the green lane, which had been cut for her use between the 
cottage and the common, and which it was humorously proposed to 
call Drury Lane. The actresses were both very portly of figure, 
while Mrs. Clive owned so rubicund a complexion that when her 
face rose at Strawberry Hill Lady Townshend declared it made the 
place quite sultry, When Hounslow Powder Mills blew up, Walpole, 
to give an idea of the terrible nature of the explosion, declared that 
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it “almost shook Mrs. Clive.” But the lively parties at Cliveden, 
composed of “people of quality,” not less than of players, artists, 
authors, and even parsons, came to an end in 1785 upon the some- 
what sudden death of Mrs. Clive. Walpole had been playing cards 
with her but three days before, when he found her, as he writes, 
“ extremely confused and not knowing what she did.” He had seen 
“something of this sort before, and had found her much broken.” 
She caught cold attending the funeral of General Lister, and was 
confined to her room for a day or two. ‘She rose to have her bed 
made, and while sitting on the bed with her maid by her, sank down 
at once without pang or groan.” However, she was in her seventy- 
fifth year. She was buried in Twickenham churchyard, Miss Pope 
writing the epitaph engraved upon a mural tablet, and commencing, 
* Clive’s blameless life this tablet shall proclaim.” 

Very soon after her retirement from the stage Miss Pope quitted 
Great Queen Street for Newman Street ; it was no longer necessary 
for her to live so near the theatre. Mr. James Smith writes of an 
evening party she gave at her new residence within twelve months 
after her retreat from Drury Lane, when she entertained many distin- 
guished guésts, some even from “ the purlieus of St. James’s Palace,” 
as her friend curiously describes it. ‘“ Here,” he adds, “I beheld her 
in society for the last time. She shortly afterwards was attacked by 
a stupor of the brain ; and this once lively and amiable woman, who 
had entertained me repeatedly with anecdotes of people of note in 
her earlier days, sat calmly and quietly in her arm-chair by the fire- 
side, patting the head of her poodle dog, and smiling at what passed 
in conversation, without being at all conscious of the meaning of 
what was uttered. At her death I promised to myself to write her 
character in one of the public journals, and at her funeral I vowed 
to myself to write her epitaph. But, as Dr. Johnson says, ‘the pro- 
mises of authors are like the vows of lovers.’” James Smith’s narra- 
tive is incomplete, however. Miss Pope resided no long while in 
Newman Street. She removed thence first to No. 25, and afterwards 
to No. 17, St. Michael’s Place, Brompton ; dying there on the 3oth 
July 1818, as Mr. Crofton Croker has recorded in his ‘“ Walk from 
London to Fulham.” She survived her retirement from the stage 
some ten years. 

Miss Pope—our Mrs. Candour and Tilburina—formed a con- 
necting link between the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in their 
relation to theatrical history. Many of the most memorable of 
dramatic events occurred within the period of her prolonged career. 
Born within a year or two of Garrick’s first appearance at Goodman's 
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Fields, she became his devoted pupil and playfellow, a faithful 
member of his company during many years. Garrick gone, she 
rendered valuable service to Sheridan and the Kembles, witnessed 
their rising and setting, and lived to the time of the coming of 
Edmund Kean, and even of Macready. Her earliest efforts obtained 
record in the “ Rosciad ;” she was the last survivor of the players 
enumerated by Churchill; her later performances were noted by Lamb, 
Hazlitt, and James Smith, and by their junior, Leigh Hunt, who saw 
his first play in 1800, and lived to 1859. James Smith, who survived 
until 1839, had seen Miss Pope play Flippanta in “The Confederacy,” 
a part she first assumed in 1769. Leigh Hunt has left mention 
of her Mrs. Candour; her Lady Courtland in Miss Chambers’s 
“elegant comedy,” as it was the fashion to call it, “‘The School for 
Friends ;” and her Mrs. Malaprop. James Smith held her Widow 
Racket in “ The Belle’s Stratagem” to be one of her best parts, and 
noted that “her usual manner of exhibiting piquant carelessness 
consisted in tossing her head from right to left and striking the palm 
of each hand with the back of its fellow, at the same moment casting 
her eyes upward with an air of nonchalance.” Miss Mellon, it seems, 
adopted something of Miss Pope’s manner in this respect. Leigh 
Hunt dwells particularly upon the artistic moderation and excessive 
naturalness of her acting. “She never,” he writes, “passed those 
limits at which the actor’s adherence to the author ends, and his 
mere wish to please the audience commences.” He mentions “her 
precise bit of a voice and genuine humour, . . . her perfection of 
old-gentlewomanly staidness;” notes that “with features neither 
naturally good nor flexible, she managed a surprising variety of expres- 
sion ;” and concludes: “ with perpetual applause to flatter her, and a 
long favouritism to secure her, she had no bad habits ; and, when 
even the best of our actors are considered, it is astonishing how 
much praise is contained in that simple truth.” 


DUTTON COOK, 





OUR KINSHIP WITH RUSSIA. 


N these days of Russophobism, when Englishmen are apt to look 
upon the country which extends over more than one-half of 
Europe as the habitation of a race of people more closely akin to the 
savage hordes of Asia than to the civilised nations of the West, it is 
well to consider the fact that there exists a bond of kinship which 
unites Russia firmly with the rest of Europe, and separates her dis- 
tinctly from Asiatic connections—in fact, knitting her into the political 
framework of the West. 

Every one knows how, during the eighth and ninth centuries of 
our era, there came from Denmark a great wave of Northmen, 
spreading itself over the west of Europe, by which new life and 
vigour was infused into the countries which came under its in- 
fluence. 

There came Guthrum the Dane to England ; there came Rolf 
the Ganger to France ; and later on there came William the Norman 
to England, and Robert the Wizard to Sicily ; and in each case they 
came with the same characteristics, and in each case their influence 
developed itself after the same fashion. Whether in England, 
France, or Southern Europe, the Danes assimilated themselves to 
the habits and customs of the country they had subdued. Rolf the 
Ganger became French ; his descendant, William, transformed him- 
self from a Frenchman into an Anglo-Norman ; and their followers 
likewise, whilst supplanting the old nobility, became essentially 
French and English themselves. 

In each country these Northmen developed a high taste for art, 
culture, and commerce—Rouen, Winchester, and Monreale, near 
Palermo, testify to this—and whilst conquering, they became con- 
quered by the manners and customs of those they subdued ; yet at 
the same time they infused new life and vigour into every branch of 
the community. 

This was the great Western wave which had its origin in Den- 
mark. At the same time, and from the same source, went forth an 
Eastern wave of conquest, which exhibited the same features, and 
accomplished exactly the same results throughout the East of Europe. 
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The continuity of this wave is less easy to trace, its annals are more 
disjointed and more buried in legendary lore. 

I purpose now to examine the sources of information available 
for tracing this line of conquest, and to show how the Danish 
Chersonese, like a closed-up fan, gradually expanded from right to 
left, and spread an influence over the whole of Europe which united 
all the countries therein by a common bond of union, and on the 
shores of Southern Europe did Norman shake hands with Norman, 
unconscious probably of their common origin. 

The place from which the most authentic information can be 
derived respecting the progress of the Northmen in the East is a 
small island lying about sixty miles off the coast of Sweden, and 
commanding the entrance to the Gulf of Finland and the mouths of 
all the great Russian highways of commerce, namely, the Neva; the 
Niemen, and the Dwina. Hence this island of Gotland was by 
nature situated as a stepping-stone for commerce and migration east 
and west. And in these days it is replete with reminiscences of the 
past ; coins of every dynasty from the Caspian to England are con- 
stantly being found there ; runic stones, relating to early travel, 
cover the island ; and, moreover, a large store of legends are found 
thereon, which remain pure and unadulterated by their complete 
isolation, and assist us materially in our research. 

Let us now visit this island, and gather together what legendary 
lore can be substantiated by natural facts and the sequence of events 
respecting this Danish wave of migration, which tarried here on its 
way to Russia. 

Gotland in early days was known only as a fitful, restless island, 
which occasionally appeared and then vanished from the sight of 
men. It was called the Baltic’s Eye (Ostersjins éga). It would never 
be stationary, they said, until some mariner landed and lighted a fire 
thereon. 

There came one Thjelvar, the delver, the industrious, says the 
saga of Gotland, the son of Guti from Jutland, who left his Danish 
home with a large body of followers, in search of a dwelling-place, 
since his native land was crowded to excess. He kindled the neces- 
sary fire on the island, and from that day it vanished no more. 

It is easy to reconcile this legend with facts. Gotland is an 
extremely low-lying island, nowhere rising more than 200 feet above 
the level of the sea; and in those days it must have been even lower, 
for the waves are gradually retreating therefrom, and on the coast are 
seen tiers of high-water marks, which have been left high and dry 
by this gradual retreat of the ocean. 
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It was the superstitious custom of the day to light fires on 2 newly- 
colonised spot, to drive away trolls and other evil spirits from the 
habitation of men. Here we have the legendary colonisation of 
Gotland by Danes from Jutland, and there are ample proofs to this 
day of the Danish origin of its inhabitants. Though now under the 
Swedish crown, Gotland for generations belonged to Denmark ; the 
dialect of Scandinavian spoken thereon leans more to Danish than 
to Swedish; whilst in remote spots on the island, Danish pure and un- 
mixed is still spoken ; coins, too, of Danish sovereigns prior to the 
period of Knut the Great are constantly dug up there, and many 
other facts could be adduced to prove the intercourse between the 
early colonists and their native country. 

When settled in his new country, Thjelvar, we are informed by 
the Saga, called the island Gutiland, after his father. The legend 
then relates how the island soon became too small for all the emigrants, 
a portion of whom sailed to Esthonia, and from thence down the 
Dwina, through Russia, until they came to the land of ‘the Greek 
Emperor, or the Black Sea, where they remained, and their de- 
scendants lived, speaking their own language and serving the 
Byzantine Emperor. 

On the Crimea existed a district called “ La Gotia,” until the days 
when the Genoese were driven out of the Chersonese by the Ottoman 
Turks, twenty years after the fall of Constantinople. 

Thjelvar’s wife, soon after his arrival in Gotland, presented him 
with three sons at a birth, and the island became quickly populated ; 
the three sons of Thjelvar were given the command of the three pro- 
vinces into which Gotland was divided, and which divisions are 
retained to this day ; and as years rolled on, and the increase of the 
population demanded further emigration, a third part of the Got- 
landers was chosen by lot to seek a home elsewhere, and this third 
part was entrusted to the command of three brothers, who led them 
across the Baltic to seek a home on the Russian continent. 

At a date identical with this emigration alluded to by the Saga, 
there appeared in Russia, at the invitation of the Slavs of Novgorod, 
three Scandinavian brothers—Ruric “the peaceful,” Sineous “the 
victorious,” and Trouvor “the faithful,” together with their warriors 
and families, “ who took up their position on the borders of the 
territory they were summoned to defend.” ! 

We will now for a while leave Gotland and its emigrants, to 
return to it later, and look elsewhere for information to substantiate 
these statements, There appeared at Constantinople, in the ninth and 

1 Nestor, Russian Annalist, 
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tenth centuries, certain warriors, whose tongue was Scandinavian ; 
they became the emperor’s Varangian guards, and fought for hire in 
the Greek army. They called Constantinople Tzargard (the em- 
peror’s gard or enclosure, cf. our yard), and five times in two 
centuries the Northmen tried to capture it ; in fact, the notion ot 
Eastern conquest was of purely Scandinavian origin. The fierce 
northern ambition drove Oleg to hang up his shield on the golden 
door of Byzantium, and Oleg was no more a Russian, in our 
acceptance of the word, than Richard Cceur-de-Lion was an 
Englishman. 

Luitprand, Bishop of Cremona, alludes to these Northern war- 
riors as “called ‘ Russi’ by the Greeks, though they were in reality 
Normanni.” ! 

Procopius also speaks of them, and telis us that they came from 
that mystic Northern island called “ Ultima Thule,” and at the same 
time leaves no shadow of doubt as to their Scandinavian origin. 
Since, then, we have the emigration spoken of in our Gotland Saga 
substantiated by this statement in Procopius, is it not rational to 
suppose that his Ultima Thule was not England, as some imagine, 
and was not the mainland of Scandinavia, as Swedish archeologists 
would have us believe, but was, in point of fact, the island of Got- 
land, from which Thjelvar’s comrades and descendants, as the Saga 
tells us, had migrated eastwards ? 

More especially does this theory hold good when we come to 
consider the intimate connection which existed in the ensuing cen- 
turies between the commercial isle of Gotland and the Greek empire, 
a connection of which other Scandinavian countries have but few 
traces, while Gotland is full to overflowing. 

Many are the theories respecting the origin of the Varangian guard 
at Constantinople, and the Varangian dynasty which ruled over Russia 
for several centuries. Their Scandinavian ancestry is undoubted; 
etymologists generally give as the derivation of the name the Swedish 
word “vara,” to protect, or the Danish vere ; but the Danish “ verge,” 
a guardian or protector, seems to answer more closely to the various 
forms of the word which we find—namely, the Vargrians, the 
Varangians, and the Varinges. 

Latin annalists called them “federati,” which would imply that 
they bound themselves by some contract ; in fact, their position in 
the rotten empire of the East seems to have been much the same as 
that of the various free companies which played so prominent a part 
in the warfare of medizval Italy. 

} Muratori. 
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Concerning the name “ Russi,” which was given to them by the 
Greeks, we have a satisfactory derivative in the old Scandinavian 
word “ Ros,” signifying a horse, which would imply that they were 
a mounted body of warriors. Curiously enough, to this day, in 
Gotland, the word “vos” is used to denominate a horse, long after it 
has fallen into disuse in the rest of the North, except in the com- 
pound “ Hvalros” or whale-horse, our “ wa/rus.” 

It is singular, if this theory be accepted, to see the Empire 
of All the Russias bearing the name given to their “ Norman” pro- 
genitors, a name consequently as suggestive as Normandy in France— 
whilst their Emperor bears the name of Ceesar, a name for which their 
ancestors fought. 

In every way did the Russian Varangians show the types and 
characteristics of their brethren who spread over the west of Europe. 
The tomb ofa Varangian chief near Tchernigof was lately opened, and 
it contained the bones and armour of a prince of the tenth century ; 
his coat of mail and pointed helmet completely resemble the armour 
of a Norman warrior. * The Russian princes we see depicted in early 
pictures are clothed and armed like the Norman chiefs in the Bayeux 
tapestry, whilst in our own days art has made identical represent- 
ations of Ruric the Scandinavian warrior, the founder of the Varan- 
gian dynasty, in the monument raised to his memory at Novgorod, 
and of William the Conqueror in the monument at Falaise. 

In the early treaties made by the Scandinavians in Russia, we 
learn that for some little time they did not cast off all traces of their 
own nationality. Their names are with few exceptions of Danish 
origin, and the most ancient guild statute of Novgorod the Great 
affords us a curious mixture of Scandinavian and Slavonic, showing 
the process of amalgamation much as the charters of the Plantagenets 
gradually grew out of Norman-French into English. 

Thus did Ruric the peaceful, his brothers*and his descendants, 
throw in their lot with the country they had come to rule, but not 
before they had done for Russia what William the Norman and his 
followers had done for England. By them a new era of commerce, 
art, and prosperity was opened out for the Slavs, until at length the 
Scandinavian emigrants became as distinctly Slavonian as the 
descendants of the conquering Normans became distinctly English ; 
and in describing the part they played in the formation of a Russian 
people, we might quote the early pages of English history. Their 
high-handed policy in the first instance was followed, as in England, 
by a development of national feeling in the towns. This was followed 
by a liberal grant of charters to boroughs, almost republican in their 
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feeling, rich and flourishing in all branches of industry. But upon 
Russia there fell the horrors of a Tartar invasion, which put her back 
for centuries in her advances towards civilisation. 

By taking a cursory glance at the fortunes of the commercial 
isle of Gotland in the early centuries of commercial development, 
when the crusaders drove much of the trading of the Mediterranean 
into the Northern channel, we shall be able to obtain a satisfactory 
idea of the abilities this eastern wave of Normans evinced both for 
commerce and art. For this small Swedish island is to-day as 
replete with reminiscences of former magnificence as are Rouen, 
Winchester, or Palermo ; and in the churches of Wisby, in Gotland, 
we find the influence of intercourse with the Grecian Empire stamped 
on every building. 

Profiting by the advice of their “countrymen settled in Russia,” 
says the old Gotland Chronicle,' the islanders made rapid ad- 
vances in commerce. Their ships traded down the Dwina, the 
Niemen, and Lake Ladoga, with the East, and brought back with 
them the skins, spices, and riches of Siberia, India, and Arabia. The 
importance of Gotland in the commercial world of this date is proved 
by the quantities of coins which are continually being dug up there. 
In the Museum of Wisby, the capital of the island, we see a better 
collection of early English coins than there is in the British Museum, 
especially about the time of Knut the Great, Etheldred, &c., when 
the Danish influence in England was strongest. There are coins of 
Thetford, York, Lincoln, Stamford, &c., mingled with Byzantine, 
Arabic, Persian, and other coins of this date. 

In the architecture of the town of Wisby, most writers have 
found a puzzle. I will here quote from Fergusson’s “ Handbook of 
Architecture ” : 

“The most striking peculiarity of the Gotland churches is the 
constant appearance of the pointed arch at a date earlier than we 
find it as a decorative feature in other parts of Europe. It may be, 
however, that the instances where it is found are additions or alter- 
ations of a later date, but the evidence is at least strong enough to 
merit a close examination. It is by no means improbable that in a 
city where coins of the Chalifs are constantly found, the pointed arch 
may have been introduced from the East at an earlier date than the 
Crusades, which seem first to have suggested its employment... . . 
All the churches are small, like Greek churches. There does not 
seem to have been any metropolitan basilican or any conventual esta- 
blishments, but an immense number of detached cells and chapels, 

? Strelow. 
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scattered in groups all over the island, with very few that could hold 
a large congregation : perhaps a Greek plan, or a local peculiarity, we 
do not understand.” 

A visit to the ruined churches of Gotland at once opens one’s 
eyes to the extent of the intercourse with the East : round churches 
and Gothic windows, each with a date verified by annalists, which 
long anticipated the first sign of Gothic in Western Europe ; richly 
decorated carvings in true Byzantine style, all of which things are a 
mystery, if we do not bear in mind how the enterprising Russi left 
their homes and travelled to Byzantium, and transmitted to their 
relatives at home not only a love for the luxuries of the East, but a 
true appreciation for the arts and refinements of Greece. Scan- 
dinavia has nothing to compare with these ruined churches within 
the walls of Wisby ; scarcely are they surpassed by the cathedrals of 
Western Europe. 

A curious fact is told us by Professor Save, of Stockholm, who 
has dived deeply into Gotland’s lore. He says, in proof of the 
extent of the Greek influence in Gotland, that one day he heard a 
common peasant girl tell a story word for word from Herodotus. 
Be that as it may, the island is full of Runic stones, put up to the 
memory of Gotland travellers and merchants who perished on the 
long and dangerous journey to Constantinople across the Steppes of 
Russia. 

It is an undecided point amongst authorities on commercial law, 
whether or not the “laws of Wisby” were the genuine predecessors 
of those now generally in vogue. French writers! deny the assertion ; 
they claim a priority for the code of Oléron, and reject the code of 
Wisby as the spurious compilation of a modern printer ; yet it is 
not probable that the well-to-do traders who built and beautified 
Wisby would be entirely without a maritime code, and if they had 
one, they probably handed it down to posterity. 

This will always be a point difficult to decide ; but one’ has but 
to read the code of Wisby and the code of Rhodes, to be struck by 
the similarity between them ; and then, judging by the intercourse 
with Greece, it is easy to conjecture that Gotland merchants brought 
home with them from the East a knowledge of this celebrated code, 
which governed the commercial dealings of the Mediterranean prior 
to the Crusades: and it is more than probable that through this 
northern channel, through Russia and through Gotland, did the 
practices of the old world filter into the commercial haunts of the 
new. 

' Vide M. Pardessus’ Histoire des Lois Maritimes. 
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Some other facts contained in the annals of Gotland’s commerce 
are interesting. As late as 1229 Gregory IX. issued a bull to the 
Cistercian abbot of Wisby to the effect that the Gotlanders should 
be restrained from holding intercourse with the Muscovites, the foes 
of Christianity. By that time their relations in Europe had entirely 
merged themselves in the Slavonic race, which grew in intensity 
during the seven centuries that the Varangian dynasty reigned over 
Russia. 

During the whole of the period from the emigration to Russia 
down to the fall of Gotland as a commercial centre, close intimacy 
was kept up between Russia and Scandinavia, and the wave of 
emigration proceeded in full vigour. An old annalist tells us! 
that in 1018 Kief was guarded by “the strength of the fugitive 
serfs who flocked thither, especially Danish ;” and in 1269 Nov- 
gorod, Wisby, and Liibeck executed a treaty by which all old treaties 
for free commerce, toll-free trade, and protection for merchants were 
confirmed, and through the influence of Gotland merchants who 
traded between Germany and Russia, Novgorod became known 
throughout Europe as a centre of commerce, and eventually became 
the leading Eastern centre of the Hanseatic League. In Novgorod 
the Gotland merchants had their own church of St. Olaf, and in 
Wisby the Russians likewise had their own church, warehouses, and 
quays. 

During this period of her existence Russia was intensely Scan- 
dinavian. The legislation of the Russian Charlemagne, as he is 
termed, the great Jaroslaf (1016-1054), is strangely Norman in its 
character. In his code, “ the Rousskaia Pravda,” is found the pur- 
suit of an assassin by all the relatives of the dead ; there is the 
“wehrgeld” for different crimes, the judicial duel, the ordeal by 
boiling water, even a jury of twelve citizens to decide on all points 
of law. And by the marriage of the relatives of Jaroslaf he was 
closely connected with many of the Courts of Europe. His sister 
married the King of Poland, one of his daughters married Harold 
the Brave, King of Norway, another Henry I. of France, and a 
third Andrew, King of Hungary ; whilst Vladimir, his eldest son 
(cf. the Danish “ Waldemar”), is said to have espoused Githa, 
daughter of Harold, King of England. Moreover, his Court was an 
asylum for exiled princes in Western Europe. The sons of Edmund 
Ironsides, St. Olaf, the exiled King of Norway, and a Prince of 
Sweden, all found a welcome in the Russian capital. In short, 
throughout the whole of the Varangian dynasty Russia was more 

1 Bayer. 
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thoroughly European than she was again till the days of Peter the 
Great, who opened out a new line of policy for her, reuniting her 
with the West. 

To this day many Russian families—and they are the leading 
ones—will boast of their Scandinavian origin, just as our own old 
families boast of having come to England in the Conqueror’s train. 
By the stepping-stone of Normandy the Northmen reached England ; 
by the stepping-stone of Gotland they reached Russia: both waves 


starting from the fountain-head of Denmark. 
J. THEODORE BENT. 





WHO WROTE “GIL BLAS”? 


E SAGE'S novel, “ Gil Blas of Santillana,” enjoys a world-wide 
—s reputation. It is a vivid picture of manners, an apotheosis of 
the indifferent worldling to whom neither virtue nor roguery is in 
itself commendable or hateful, but to whom the pursuit of happiness, 
and success in that pursuit, constitute the aim and end of existence. 
The book, it has been shrewdly said, is as moral as experience ; it is 
also as useful ; and hence the cause of its popularity. Besides, 
Le Sage possesses in the highest degree the art of describing, in a 
fresh, pure, and simple style, that which is not pure, and of touching 
the evils of his time lightly, but always on the weak spot. Gil 
Blas tells his own story, and relates his illusions, his struggles, his 
failures and successes, with unimpaired cheerfulness and good- 
humoured philosophy. He dilates and reflects on all he sees, and 
on the whole exercises his wit as well on his own history as on the 
actions of the society in which he lives. All that he narrates is 
simple and drawn from the life ; and yet there is hardly a minor 
feature of the picture which does not aim both at satirising and 
finding excuses for the foibles of mankind. Gil Blas spares 
nothing and nobody, and even his own shortcomings are exposed 
with sparkling drollery and vengeful frankness, though he gives him- 
self credit—and to others as well—for the upwellings of a better 
nature. He is a true type of men kindly disposed and not 
evil-intentioned, but withal weak in the flesh and unable always to 
resist temptation, even whilst he knows that he will repent of it 
afterwards. 

It has been said that Le Sage, in his one-act farce, “‘ Le Temple 
de Mémoire,” represented at the Fair St. Laurent in 1725, and after- 
wards at the theatre of the Palais Royal, ridiculed the exaggerated 
admiration for Voltaire—then only known by the tragedies of 
“(Edipe,” “ Artémire,” and “ Mariamne,” and through his poem of 
“ La Ligue,” a feeble and first sketch of the “ Henriade ”—by making 
a poet who wishes to reach the Temple of Memory pick up a book 
from the ground whilst saying, “‘ Je prends mon vol terre a terre.” 
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Le Sage’s farce, interspersed with songs, opens with the appearance 
of Folly and Pierrot. Folly bewails the misfortune that so many men 
are anxious to flirt with her, but that none seems to wish to marry 
her ; whereupon her confidant advises her to adopt the name of 
Glory, and to promise a perennial name in history to him who will 
make her his wife, for “ poets are not the only persons who love 
to be médche-lauriers and amateurs de fumée.” Fame approves of 
this advice ; Folly thereupon shakes her bauble, and, as if by magic, 
the Temple of Memory arises on the top of a steep hill. Various 
suitors for her hand now come upon the stage. First, a conqueror, 
whose only delight is fighting, bullets, pistols, and knives, and who 
declares it as his opinion that “ any one at the head of a goodly 
number of cavalry, infantry, and artillery has a right to another man’s 
property.” Then a rich miller makes her a proposal. Next an artist 
asks for her hand, who is dressed as a Harlequin, professes to be a 
good fellow, promises to be very uxorial, and shows Folly how to 
borrow different colours from his variegated coat. Folly, under the 
disguise of Glory, recommends him to marry a rich woman, and not 
to sue for her hand, for he will have a fair chance of dying on a 
dunghill unless he acts up to her recommendation. But the artist 
replies that he will be happy to live with her on such a malodorous 
spot, whereupon Folly, carried away by enthusiasm, exclaims, “ Vivent 
les Gueux!” an exclamation which the great French song-writer, 
Béranger, utilised, about ninety years later, as the last line of the 
burden of his song, “ Les Gueux.” M. Tout-Uni, or Mr. Quite- 
Smooth, a poet, now appears, and is anxious to obtain the hand of 
Glory, but is rebuked for his presumption by M. Préne-Vers, Extoller 
of Verses—by whom it is said Voltaire’s friend Thiériot was meant 
—who sues her in the name of that “ Phoenix of poets,” his “ illus- 
trissime” friend, the “ célébrissime ” author of an “ élégantissime” 
poem, “far superior to all poems past, present, and future, and 
whose praises he will never cease to sing.” Folly replies that she 
knows by these hyperbolic epithets what kind of Homer is meant. 
Three other poets arrive as fresh suitors; but Folly now appears 
under her own true colours, argues that no real difference exists 
between herself and Glory, and expresses her willingness to 
marry them all. Voltaire, of whose poem, “ La Ligue,” Folly had 
already said— 
Dans ce poéme si vanté, 
L’art se trouve un peu maltraité. 


Vous arrangez votre matiére 
Sans (ste) dessus dessous, 
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Sans devant derriére ; 

Et les bons morceaux y sont tous 

Sans devant derriére, 

Sans dessus dessous '— 
may, perhaps, have felt still more bitterly the sting of a couplet, also 
sung by Folly, and referring to his tragedy, “ CEdipus,” written when 
he was only eighteen years old, performed in 1718 forty-five times in 
succession, and published the following year with some letters to a 
friend, in which are analysed the “ CEdipus ” of Sophocles, a tragedy 
of the same name by Corneille, and his own. The lines sung by 
Folly in the fifteenth and last scene of the “ Temple de Mémoire” 
are as follows :— 

Un sujet traité par Corneille 

N’avait qu’un prix trés-incertain ; 

Mais il devient une merveille, 

En nous passant de main en main! 

Ha! vraiment voire ! 

Ziste, zeste et lonla, 

En grand trio te voila, 

Dans le Temple de Mémoire. 
Le Sage renewed his attack on the poet ten years later. In the 
last volume of ‘ Gil Blas,” which appeared in 1735, there is a 
portrait of Don Gabriel Triaquero, a fashionable playwright (bk. x. 
ch. 5), whom everybody runs to see, for no better reason than 
that he is fashionable, and which, it was generally believed, was 
intended for Voltaire. When, in 1752, five years after Le Sage’s 
death, the “‘ Age of Louis XIV.” was published, the then celebrated 
Voltaire saw his way to pay off a literary grudge, and could not 
resist the temptation. He says in this work: “ ‘ Gil Blas’ is still 
read because it is true to nature ; but it is entirely taken from. the 
Spanish romance called ‘ La Vidad de lo Escudiero Dom Marcos 
d’Obrego.’”? This criticism of Voltaire was soon followed by others. 
The very trouble Le Sage had taken to render his novel perfect, the 
pains he had bestowed to become intimately acquainted with the 
habits and customs of the Spaniards of the times he describes, 
served as a reason for attacking him and his book, and for accusing 
him of impudent plagiarism. Father Juan d’Isla, a well-known 

1 These words are not to be found in the sixth volume of the 7hdéétre de la 
Foire, Amsterdam, Zacharie Chatelain, 1731, in which volume Ze Temple de 
Mémoire is published. 
2 Ticknor, in his History of Spanish Literature, Vol. I1I., p. 2, ch. 34, observes: 

‘‘ The idea that the Gil Blas was taken entirely from the Marcos de Obregon of 
Espinel, or was very seriously indebted to that work, is as absurd as Voltaire’s 
mode of spelling the title of the book, which evidently he had never seen, and of 
which he could even have heard very little.” 
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Spanish author, stigmatised Le Sage as having stolen “ Gil Blas” 
from a manuscript which an unknown Andalusian advocate 
had given to the Frenchman whilst in ‘Spain. The fadre had his 
own Spanish translation of the French novel printed and published 
in Madrid in 1787, omitting some parts and altering others, adding 
to it a long and not successful continuation, and stating on the 
title-page that Gil Blas was “now restored to its country and 
native language by a Spaniard who does not choose to have his 
nation trifled with.” But nobody believed in the Spanish advocate and 
in the manuscript given to Le Sage in Spain, for he had never been 
there. In 1818 Count Francois de Neufchateau read a dissertation 
before the French Academy, in which he tried to show that Le Sage 
was the author of “Gil Blas,” and this dissertation he enlarged, 
improved, and published in 1820, as a preface to an edition of this 
novel.' The same year, a learned Spanish exile, Don Juan 
Antonio Llorente, who was then living in Paris, and who had just 
published a “ History of the Inquisition in Spain,” presented to the 
French Academy a Memoir of Critical Observations, in which he 
attempted to establish that “ Gil Blas” had not been written by 
Le Sage, but by a Spaniard. This Memoir was forwarded to a 
committee, composed of MM. de Neufchateau, Raynouard, and 
Lemontey ; but no report seems ever to have been made. Eighteen 
months after the presentation of Llorente’s Memoir, the first of these 
gentlemen read to the Academy an “ Examen du nouveau systtme sur 
Yauteur de ‘ Gil Blas,’ ou réponse aux Observations critiques de M. 
Llorente,” which was published the same year. This was shortly 
afterwards replied to by M. Llorente, who amplified and sent forth, in 
the form of a book, his “ Observations critiques sur le Roman de ‘ Gil 
Blas de Santillane,’” in which he maintains that this novel was the 
work of the Spanish historian de Solis, chiefly because no one but 
this gentleman could have planned such a fiction at the time “ Gil 
Blas” is supposed to have been written. Llorente’s book is divided 
into fourteen chapters, of which the first and twelfth contain the pre- 
tended history of the manuscript, whilst the other ten attempt to 
prove its existence. The second chapter is called “ A Chronology 
of the Life of Gil Blas,” and gives the days and the months when 


' This dissertation was really written by Victor Hugo, then a very young man. 
This is partly hinted at by the words Marius uses in the Afiséradles: ‘* She 
(Cosette) would not fail to esteem and value me if she knew that I am the real 
author of the dissertation on Marcos Obregon de la Ronda, which M. Frangois de 
Neufchateau appropriated, and used as a preface to his edition of Gil Blas ;” and 
is absolutely confirmed in a chapter of Victor Hugo raconté par un témoin de sa 
vie, a work said to be written by Madame Hugo. 
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certain events of the novel are supposed to have happened. Ac- 
cording to this chapter, Gil Blas, born in 1588, was about thirty- 
two or thirty-three years old when Philip III. died, and was 
fifty-eight or fifty-nine when he married for the second time in 1646. 

In the North American Review for October 1827 appeared an 
article “ Who wrote ‘Gil Blas’?” of which the author, Mr. A. H. 
Everett, inclines to the belief that de Solis, and not Le Sage, was the 
author of “Gil Blas.” He bases his opinion chiefly on Llorente’s 
“Observations,” and states frankly that he has not seen the 
“Examen” of the Count de Neufchateau, in defence of that novel, 
but has derived the latter’s reasons from the work of Llorente. 
Mr. Everett’s arguments in favour of a Spanish origin of “Gil 
Blas” are :— 

1°, The minute acquaintance of the author with the political, 
geographical, and statistical situation of Spain, and with the manners 
of its inhabitants. 

2°. The considerable number of errors, more or less obvious, 
principally in the manner of writing the names of places and persons, 
and most naturally accounted for by considering them as the errors 
of a person transcribing names with which he was not perfectly 
familiar. 

3°. The mixture of Spanish idioms, and even Spanish words and 
phrases, to be found in “Gil Blas.” 

4°. The illustrating, by an example in French, “les intermédes 
font beauté dans une comédie,” the verbal niceties of the style of the 
Spanish poet, Gongora. 

5°. The probability of Le Sage having taken “Gil Blas” from the 
same source as ‘‘The Bachelor of Salamanca,” which came out 
in 1738 as an avowed translation from an unpublished Spanish 
manuscript. 

These same arguments, amplified and worked out, as well as many 
fresh ones, have been used in an article also called “ Who wrote 
‘Gil Blas’”? which appeared in the June number of Blackwood’s 
Magazine for 1844, and in which are ably maintained the views of those 
who persist in believing that “ Gil Blas” is of Spanish origin. Fol- 
lowing chiefly Llorente, the writer of this article states that ‘“‘ Gil Blas ” 
is translated from a manuscript written in Spanish by Don Antonio 
de Solis y Ribadeneira, author of “ Historia de la Conquista de 
Mejico.” The reasons given for this assertion are: 1°, that this 
novel abounds in facts and allusions which none but a Spaniard 
could know ; and, 2°, that it abounds in errors which no Spaniard 
could make. 
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It is further stated that Le Sage obtained the manuscript from the 
library of his friend and patron, the Abbé de Lyonne, third son of 
Hugo, Marquis de Lyonne, a lover of Spanish literature, who was 
sent on a secret mission to Spain in 1656 (1658), and who, whilst 
there, lived in great intimacy with Louis de Haro, Duke of Montoro. 
As an additional argument, it is mentioned that “The Bachelor of 
Salamanca,” published in 1738, which the author himself admitted to 
be a translation from a Spanish manuscript, and of which he never 
produced the original, bears a great similarity to “Gil Blas,” and con- 
tains part of that manuscript relating to America, and not found in 
the last-mentioned work of Le Sage. Nineteen points of resemblance 
are brought forward to prove this. It is also argued that the fre- 
quent allusions in “Gil Blas” to some of the most remarkable 
characters of the court of Louis XIV. only demonstrate “ that the 
extremes of society are very uniform . . . and the abuses of govern- 
ment . . . the same, or nearly so, in every country.” 

The facts and allusions which none but a Spaniard could know 
are as follows :— 

1. The custom of travelling on mules, the coin ducats, the 
begging with a rosary as well as the extorting money in the manner 
which Gil Blas delineates, and the subterranean caves described by 
Captain Rolando. 

2. The words “ dire son rosaire, rezar su rosario,” as foreign to the 
habits of a “ vieux militaire ;” travelling the whole day without meet- 
ing any one ; the escorting of a coach, and the drawing of that vehicle 
by mules. 

3. The treatment of prisoners in Spain. 

4. The exact description of the class of women known in Spain 
by the name “ Beata.” 

5. The dinner-hour at twelve during the reigns of Philip III. and 
Philip IV. 

6. The description of the Spanish innkeepers, so different from 
the French, as well as the intimate knowledge displayed by Gil 
Blas of the houses of noblemen at Madrid (bk. ii. ch. 7, and bk. vii. 
ch. 13). 

7. The acquaintance with Spanish habits and customs, as Mer- 
gelina putting on her mantle to go to mass (bk. ii. ch. 7) ; Gil Blas 
joining the muleteer (bk. iii. ch. 1); Rolando informing Gil Blas 
that his comrades were three days in prison before being put to 
death (bk. iii. ch. 2); the allusion to the Andalusian way of managing 
a cloak (bk. iii. ch. 5); and to the “Caballeros en Plaza,” or 
amateur gentlemen bull-fighters (bk. iv. ch. 7); the dress of the 
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iriquisitor and his servants ; the. inkstand called ‘‘Tintero de Escri- 
bano,” which the Spanish scriveners always carry about with them, 
as well as the whole scene between Ambrosia de Lamela and Simon 
(bk. vi. ch. 1); the custom of carrying wine in leathern bags 
(bk. ii. ch. 6); the appointment of Ignatio to the «archdeaconry of 
Granada, by virtue of a particular bull (bk. x. ch. 12); and the 
allusion which the Count-Duke of Olivarez makes to Don Alphonso 
de Leyva about the objection of the Aragonese to be governed by 
any other but the king himself, or by a person of the royal blood 
(bk. xi. ch. 12). 

8. The use in “Gil Blas” of “ Don” prefixed in Spanish to the 
Christian and never to the surname, as Don Juan, whilst its synonym 
“Dom” is in France prefixed to the surname, as Dom Calmet; 
“ dame” as a translation of “ sefiora,” and the latter word itself ; as 
well as the employment of many other Spanish expressions and idioms, 
such as “sefior escudero, sefior caballero, famosa comedia, hidalgo, 
contador mayor, oidor, escribano, hospital de nifios, olla podrida, 
marmalada de berengaria, picaro, etc.” 

g. The knowledge that during the reign of Philip IV. the actors 
lodged in the provinces in the buildings in which dramatic perform- 
ances were represented. 

10. The idiomatic Spanish verses which Don Gaston de Cogollos 
sings in the Tower of Segovia (bk. ix. ch. 5). 

11. The words which Le Sage has evidently translated from the 
Spanish, such as “ seigneur, dame, cavalier,” as well as many 
expressions of Spanish origin, such as “d Dieu ne plaise, ils sont 
tous plus durs que des Juifs, graces au ciel, patriarche des Indes, 
garcon de famille, bénéfice simple, garcon de bien et d’honneur, 
fameux directeur, laboureur, disciple, viceroi, Juif comme Pilate, 
dormir la sieste, rendre de trés-humbles graces, etc.” 

12. The local knowledge of Spanish towns, as shown by Gil Blas, 
such as the mentioning of a church at Toledo called “ de los Reyes,” 
the speaking of the Prado of Madrid as the “ pré de Saint-Jéréme,” 
the quoting the “Rue des Infantes” and the “Maison des Re- 
penties” in the same town; and the statement that Lucretia, the 
repentant mistress of Philip IV., is going into the nunnery of “la 
Incarnacion,” reserved expressly for nuns connected in some way 
with the royal family of Spain. To this should be added the 
mentioning of no less than seventy provinces and large towns in 
Spain, and of one hundred and three Spanish villages and towns 
of inferior importance, many of them unknown out of that country. 

13. The citing of the names of thirteen dukes and eight counts, 
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of which four only are fictitious, whilst the title of “ Admirante de 
Castilia,” also quoted, did not exist when “Gil Blas” was published; 
the naming of about sixty persons celebrated in their day among the 
inhabitants of the Peninsula, belonging to distinguished families, and 
the employment-of twenty-nine names, really Spanish, but applied to 
imaginary characters, as well as forty-five names “intended to 
explain the character of those to whom they are given, like Mrs. 
Slipslop and Parson Trulliber in English, retained by Le Sage, 
notwithstanding the loss of their original signification.” 

The errors which no Spaniard would make are :— 

1. The orthographical mistakes which abound in “ Gil Blas,” and 
which prove that Le Sage transcribed his novel from a manuscript, 
such as ‘“ Corcuelo” instead of “ Corzuelo,” “ Manjuelo” for 
* Majuelo,” “ Londona” for “‘ Londoiio,” “‘ carochas ” for “ corozas,” 
“cantador” for “contador,” “Segiar” for “Seguiar,” “ Moyadas” 
for “ Miajadas,” “ Priego” for “ Pliego.” 

2. Le Sage’s ignorance of Spanish etiquette by supposing as 
equivalent words “Seifior” and “ Seiioria,” the latter title being only 
given to people of high station and illustrious rank. 

3- The anecdote about the rector of the University of Salamanca 
being found in the streets intoxicated ; which does not tally with 
Spanish manners, but was interpolated by Le Sage. 

4. The many errors in the spelling of Spanish places, which go 
far to prove that Le Sage did not copy these names from printed 
books. 

5. The historical errors to be found in “ Gil Blas,” and of which 
only one, which occurs in the story of Don Pompeyo de Castro 
(bk. iii. ch. 7), is confessed by Le Sage, “ though the original Spanish 
author may have fallen into some of them.” 

6. The errors of Le Sage himself, such as Donna Mencia’s first 
husband dying in the service of the King of Portugal, five or six 
years after the beginning of the seventeenth century ; “Le Mariage 
de Vengeance” (bk. iv. ch. 4), which did not take place, as de- 
scribed, in the time of Philip II., but three hundred years before, 
during the Sicilian Vespers, 1283; Gil Blas, after his release from the 
Tower of Segovia, telling his patron, Alphonso de Leyva, that four 
months before he had held an important office under the Spanish 
crown (bk. ix. ch. 10), while he states to Philip IV. that he was six 
months in prison at Segovia (bk. xi. ch. 2); and, above all, the error 
of Scipio (bk. xi. ch. 1) returning to his master in 1621, and 
informing him that Philip III. had died, that the Cardinal Duke of 
Lerma had lost his office, and that the Count of Olivarez was 
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appointed prime minister, whilst in reality the Duke of Lerma had 
been dismissed three years before the death of the king, and was 
succeeded by his son, the Duke of Uzeda. Hence it is inferred 
that Le Sage, in transcribing from the supposed Spanish manuscript, 
left out the words “the Duke of Uzeda, son of,” for that nobleman 
was really turned out of office at the death of Philip ITI. 

Moreover, the reasons given why Le Sage claims to be the author 
of “Gil Blas,” but merely the translator of the “ Bachelor of Sala- 
manca,” are, that the “ Bachelor” “had been long in the possession 
of the Marquis de Lyonne and his son before it became the property 
of Le Sage; and, although tolerably certain that it had never been 
diligently perused, the French author could not be sure that it had not 
attracted superficial notice, and that the name was not known to 
many people.” Then, after expressing “ the tenderness to the friend 
and companion of our boyhood, and gratitude to him who has 
enlivened many an hour, and added so much to our stock of in- 
tellectual happiness,” the article in Blackwood ends by affirming 
that “the main fact contended for by M. Llorente—that is, the 
Spanish origin of ‘ Gil Blas ’—is undeniable; and the subordinate and 
collateral points of his system [are] invested with a high degree of 
probability.” 

A late German author and well-known Spanish scholar, Charles 
Frederic Franceson, published in 1857 a pamphlet, written in French, 
“ Essai sur la Question de l’Originalité de ‘Gil Blas,’” in which he 
defended Le Sage against the accusations of Llorente. In this essay 
he argues that “The Bachelor of Salamanca,” being published after 
“Gil Blas,” can only be called a weakened reflex of the earlier 
written novel ; that there are as many Spanish words and phrases 
in Le Sage’s avowed translations, “Le Diable Boiteux,” “Guz- 
man d’Alfarache,” and “ Estevanille Gonsalez,” as in “Gil Blas ;” 
and that Spanish words have not always an equivalent in French, 
so that “pré” is not the same as “prado,” “maire” as “ cor- 
regidor,” &c. He further observes that even Voltaire, who did 
not know Spanish well,in the first two chapters of his tale, “ Jenni, ou 
l’Athée,” of which the action takes place at Barcelona, employs a 
certain number of allegorical names, indicating the character or pro- 
fession of the personages to which they belong, such as Sefiora Boca 
Vermeja (ruddy-mouth), Sefior Don Inigo y Mendrozo (coward), 
and some others. He also states that the accusation that Le Sage 
sometimes writes “‘ juan, Pedro,” and similar Spanish names, and 
sometimes “Jean, Pierre” in French, is not quite correct. The 
novelist always employs Spanish names when they are written 
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differently from French ones, and often accompanies them by “ Don ;” 
but when they are identical, or nearly so, in both languages, he writes 
the French form, as “ Don Gaston, don Alphonse, don Louis, don 
Félix.” ‘“ Dom” is not the equivalent of the Spanish “ Don,” but is 
applied in French to certain members of religious orders ; “dame” 
and “maitre” are used by Moliére in the “Avare,” as “dame 
Claude,” “maitre Jacques ;” “seigneur” and “cavalier” are only 
written to give local colouring to “Gil Blas ;” the four lines which 
Don Gaston de Cogollos sings are possibly taken from a Spanish 
author, whilst the misspelling of proper names, towns, places, &c., is 
probably owing to printers’ errors or to carelessness. M. Franceson 
gives also in his pamphlet the translation of all the passages which 
Le Sage has borrowed from Espinel’s “ Marcos de Obregon,” and a 
list of Spanish authors laid under contribution by the French novel- 
writer, as well as the original passages of Firenzuola’s Italian trans- 
lation of Apuleius’s “Golden Ass,” from which Gil Blas’s adventures 
in the cave of the robbers have been taken. 

“ The Chronology of the Life of Gil Blas,” as given by M. Llorente, 
is wrong, though it seems ridiculous to treat a novel like an historical 
work, and to verify every date on which certain actions of the hero are 
supposed to have taken place. Gil Blas left Oviedo when he was 
seventeen years old (bk. i. ch. 1), and about six months afterwards 
Donna Mencia de Mosquera relates to him that her husband died 
seven years ago, when the Portuguese army was at Fez (bk. i. ch. 11). 
As Don Sebastian, King of Portugal, went in 1578 with an army to 
Morocco, where he was killed the same year, Donna Mencia must 
have spoken in 1585 ; therefore Gil Blas was born in 1568, and not 
in 1588, as Llorente says. ‘Then arises the difficulty of explaining 
how, some time after Donna Mencia’s adventure, and after Portugal 
had been annexed to Spain in 1580, the master of Gil Blas, Don 
Bernard de Castil-Blazo, could pass for a spy of the King of Portugal 
(bk. iii. ch. 1), and how Don Pompeyo de Castro could mention a 
King of Portugal when no such monarch existed—Le Sage, in the 
later editions of “ Gil Blas,” altered this potentate into a King of 
Poland. (bk. iii. ch. 7)—and how Captain Rolando could say to 
Gil Blas (bk. iii. ch. 2) that, when he entered the town of Leon, the 
people would not have been more eager to see him if he had been a 
Portuguese general taken prisoner in war. Moreover, Gil Blas was 
imprisoned in the tower of Segovia a few months before the dismissal 
of the Duke of Lerma, which took place in 1618. Our hero was 
then fifty years old, and married Antonia some time afterwards, 
When the Count-Duke of Olivarez was exiled in 1643, Gil Blas 
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would be more than seventy ; yet, nothing daunted, he returns to 
his estate after the count’s death in 1646, calls himself a man “ who 
begins to grow old,” marries again, twenty-eight years after his first 
marriage, a young lady between nineteen and twenty, and begets two 
children, “ of whom he devoutly believes himself to be the father.” 
It must be obvious that any literary man, before beginning to 
write such a work as “Gil Blas” and to describe the events of such 
an adventurous career at a peculiar period of history and in a parti- 
cular country, would consult the different travels and descriptions 
of the land in which his story takes place—would, so to speak, 
try to assimilate himself with the natives, and, by dint of reading 
and studying, become, as it were, bone of their bone and flesh of 
their flesh. In this article the attempt will be made to prove that 
Le Sage did so. Let it, however, be remembered that the first two 
volumes of “Gil Blas” were published in 1715, the third in 1721, 
and the last in 1735. 
(a) Le Sage acquired the habits and customs of Spain (see Nos. 
1-7, page 6) in some of the books which he perused. The travelling 
by mules and the filthy state of the beds is mentioned: “ Le samedi 
quatriéme d’octobre, ayant changé de mules, je partis de Pampélone, 
ayant acheté des draps 4 cause de la malpropreté des lits.”! The 
same book speaks of the subterranean caves in Castile, where it is 
said “ the Spaniards retired during the time of the Moors,”—though 
Le Sage places the cave of Rolando in the Asturias,—and of the 
bull-fights “at Erija, five leagues from Fuentes . . . where there 
were four noblemen (Caballeros en Plaza), who fought all dressed in 
black, and with feathers in their hats.” The Countess d’Aulnoy? 
describes also at full length a bull-fight which took place at Madrid in 
1679, where six noble knights were engaged, and she mentions 
another fight in her “Mémoires.”* In her “Relation ”4 she employs 
the phrase “‘réciter le rosaire,” and says that all the Spanish ladies 
have one “attaché & leur ceinture.” The same book gives also 
many examples of the tricks of innkeepers in Spain. The leathern 
bag of wine is spoken of by her:® “The wine is put in prepared 
goat-skins, and it always smells of pitch or burning.” Another book of 
travels ® says that “ they (the Spaniards) have no other casks but goat- 


1 Journal du Voyage d Espagne, etc. Paris, 1669. 

2 Relation du Voyage en Espagne. Paris, 1690. Lettre X. 
® Mémoires de la Cour @ Espagne. Paris, 1690. 

* Lettre VIII. 

5 Lettre IX. 

* Relation de Madrid. Cologne, 1665, 
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skins, which they call Bollegos, and which are so pitched that when 
I drink I seem to swallow the awl (le Saint Crespin) of a shoemaker.” 
The Countess, in speaking of the condemned to death, states :! 
“Les lois du royaume de Valence . . . accordent quelques jours 
aux criminels aprés qu’ils ont été jugés.” Le Sage says that this law 
existed also in Leon. The particular bull allowing the Spanish kings 
to appoint archbishops is spoken of by Lenglet du Fresnoy,? who 
says : ‘‘ Le Roi seul, en vertu d’Indults du Saint Siége, nomme aux 
évéchés en Espagne.” What “indults” are is to be found in 
Richelet’s Dictionary, 1719: “Il y a deux sortes d’indults, actifs et 
passifs. Les indults actifs donnent le pouvoir de nommer et pré- 
senter des bénéfices et de les conférer. Les papes accordent ces 
indults aux Princes, aux Cardinaux, aux Archevéques, Evéques et 
autres Prélats.” M. Llorente also pretends that the use of chocolate 
was unknown in France at the time Le Sage wrote “Gil Blas ;” but 
Brillat-Savarin, in his ‘‘ Physiologie du Goit,”* says: “ During the 
beginning of the Regency (1715-1723), chocolate was in more general 
use than coffee ; because it was then taken as an agreeable nourish- 
ment, whilst coffee was only looked upon as a curious and extravagant 
drink.” 

(4) The words and passages in “Gil Blas,” evidently translated 
from the Spanish (see No. 8, page 7), and which are said not to be 
French, were partly used, as M. Franceson has already stated, to 
give a local colouring to the original, and are, as such, found in 
some of the books of travels which have been mentioned. The 
Countess d’Aulnoy‘ uses “Sefior cordonnier, hidalgos, seior 
escudero, oidor, ’H6pital de los Nifios, la famosa comedia.” 
Another traveller in Spain, a Dutch diplomatist, Aarsens van Som- 
melsdyck, who wrote in French,> says also, “Entre eux ils se 
traitent de Sefiores Cavalleros.”® Le Sage appears not always to have 
lodged the actors in the “ posadas de los representantes ” (see No. 9, 
page 7), for Laura relates to Gil Blas that Phenicia lived “with the 
whole troop in a large Adte/ garni” (bk. vii. ch. 7). 

(¢) The dinner-hour was twelve o’clock in Paris as well as in 
Madrid (see No. 5, page 6). Boileau, in his third Satire, written 
in 1665, the very year of Philip IV.’s death, says that, “ coming from 
Mass, P. hastens to a dinner to which he was invited, just as the clock 


struck twelve.” 
' Mémoires de la Cour d' Espagne. 
2 Méthode pour étudier la Géographie. Vol. VI. 1716. 
* Méditation V1. Section 2, § 10. 
* Relation du Voyage en Espagne. 
* Voyage d’ Espagne (fait en 1655), etc. Cologne, 1666. 
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(@) Llorente accuses Le Sage of not knowing his own language 
(see No. 11, page 7), or, in other words, of introducing Spanish 
expressions into French. ‘This accusation is totally wrong. Nearly 
all of the words or phrases quoted as not French are to be found 
in Richelet’s Dictionary, of which the third edition, which I have 
consulted, was published in 1719. There we see “cavalier” described 
as “ gentilhomme qui porte I’épée ;” “ seigneur,” sometimes used “en 
riant,” as “Seigneurs Chevaliers Catalans ;” “& Dieu ne plaise ;” 
“ graces & Dieu,” though not “au ciel ;” but, says the French lexico- 
grapher, “cette expression est basse ;” “ rendre graces, rendre des 
actions de graces,” though not “rendre de trés-humbles graces ;” 
“ femme de bien et d’honneur.” Richelet has also “ famille,” “ viceroi,” 
‘“‘bénéfice simple ;” he defines “laboureur” as “celui qui cultive la terre 
avec la charue” (séc), and gives as an example “ un riche laboureur,” 
which expression Le Sage likewise uses (‘Gil Blas,” bk. v. ch. 1), 
and which evidently cannot mean “a rich day-labourer,” as Llorente 
thinks it does. “ Disciple,” spelled “diciple,” is defined as “écolier;” 
“ fameux,” which, according to Llorente, no Frenchman would use in 
the sense of “‘ célébre,” was, according to Richelet, precisely employed 
in that.sense in Le Sage’s time. Llorente says about the word 
“‘ directeur:” “‘ Only a Spaniard, or at least some one who has lived a 
long time in Spain, can know the difference between a monk who is 
only seen in the confessional, and a very reverend father, of the 
‘Cordon Alto,’ of the ‘Haut Cordon,’ who is called spiritual 
director of consciences, and whom the devotees treat to pigeons, 
partridges, and other little dainty dishes.” In Richelet’s Dictionary 
“directeur” is defined as the “ordinary confessor of a person,” and 
the two following lines are quoted from Boileau’s tenth “Satire :” 
“ But of all mortals, thanks to the pious souls, none is so well cared 
for asa directeur de femmes.” The Countess d’Aulnoy says in her 
“Relation du Voyage en Espagne:”! “M. Mellini, the Apostolic 
Nuncio, consecrated the ‘patriarche des Indes’ on Trinity, and the 
king was present.” 

(e) The local knowledge of Spanish towns displayed by Le Sage 
(see No. 12, page 7) might easily have been acquired ; for in 
d’Aulnoy’s “ Relation,” in the thirteenth letter, the Countess says : 
“We went to hear mass in the Church de Los Reys at Toledo.” ? 
The “ Maison des Repenties,” to which Sirena is sent (“Gil Blas,” 
bk. ix. ch. 7), may have been anywhere ; the Countess d’Aulnoy 


1 Lettre X. 

? Llorente says the knowledge of the Church de los Reyes at Toledo “est une 
des preuves irrécusables de l’existence d’un manuscrit espagnol.” 
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speaks of one in her “ Relation ;” and so she does four times of the 
existence of a convent, “ Las Descalzas Reales,” called by Le Sage 
“ Monasttre de I’Incarnation,” where the widows and mistresses of 
the Kings of Spain used to retire. In the third letter she says: 
“Philip IV. preferred Maria Calderona to a young lady of noble 
birth who was in attendance on the Queen, and who was so hurt by 
the fickleness of the King, whom she really loved, and by whom she 
had a son, that she withdrew to Las Descalzas Reales, where she 
became a nun .. . The King sent word to La Calderona that she 
had to go in a nunnery, as it is the custom when the King quits his 
mistress.” In the ninth letter the Countess writes : “This order of 
the Carmelites is held here in great veneration. Even Queens, 
when they become widows, are obliged to spend with them the rest 
of their lives. Don Juan (himself the illegitimate son of Philip IV.) 
has an illegitimate daughter who is a Carmelitenun. She is wonder- 
fully beautiful, and it is said that she did not wish to take the 
veil ; but it was her destiny, and so it is the fate of many others of 
her rank, who are scarcely more satisfied about it than she was. 
These nuns are called Descalzas Reales, which means ‘ royal ladies.’ 
This rule applies even to the King’s mistresses, whether they are 
unmarried or widows. When he ceases to love them, they must 
become nuns.” The Countess repeats this in her fifteenth and last 
letter, and also in her “ Mémoires.” The knowledge that there was 
such a convent, says the author of the article in Blackwood, is “a 
still stronger argument in favour of the existence of a Spanish manu- 
script.” Calling the Prado of Madrid by its right name, and quoting 
the “ Rue des Infantes,” is not to be wondered at, for there were 
several guide-books of Madrid printed, before “ Gil Blas” was pub- 
lished. The mentioning of so many provinces, large and small 
towns, and villages of Spain, is not marvellous, as there existed 
many geographical handbooks of Spain, written in Latin, as well as 
Colmenar’s “ Délices d’Espagne et de Portugal,” 1707, translated into 
French, and all published long before “Gil Blas” saw the light. A 
large number of these names are also given in the books of travels 
in Spain, already mentioned. The titles of the dukes, counts, and 
celebrated persons to be found in “Gil Blas” may be discovered in 
d’Aulnoy’s “‘ Voyage,” in her “‘ Mémoires de la Cour d’Espagne,” 
in Salazar’s “ Inventaire,” ' and in many other works. I find, in the 
“Inventaire ” alone, the names of the nobles, their residences and 
incomes, with a list of archbishops and bishops, viscounts, generals, 


1 Salazar, Juventaire général des plus curieuses recherches des royaumes 
& Espagne, traduit de ’ Espagnol, Paris, 1615, 
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admirals, priors, commanderies ; and also the councils and coun- 
cillors, presidents, auditors, secretaries, and other officers, and the 
way they are appointed, as well as their different incomes. In this 
little book are likewise given lists of the officers of the king’s 
household, their salaries and pensions; and at the end of it a table 
showing the distances between the different towns and villages. In 
the Countess’s “Mémoires” there is a list of the archbishops, 
bishops, and different grandees of Spain ; she also relates the history 
of the Admirante of Castile, a title abolished when Le Sage wrote, 
but not when the Countess penned her book. To say that forty-five 
Spanish names, such as those of Mrs. Slipslop and Parson Trulliber 
(see No. 13, page 8), were not likely to be invented by any but a 
Spaniard seems to me to be forgetting that Le Sage was an accom. 
plished Spanish scholar ; but, even if he were “ only acquainted with 
the lighter part of Spanish literature,” he might easily have com- 
pounded these names. The orthographical mistakes (see No. 1, page 8) 
are, as Mr. Franceson has already observed, chiefly printers’ errors 
or faults of carelessness ; though many of them, suchas “ Contador,” 
“ Miyadas,” “ Majuelo,” and “ Pliego,” are rightly spelt in the early 
editions of “Gil Blas.” The supposed error of Le Sage in imagining 
“ seigneur,” “ Senor,” and “seigneurie,” “ Sefioria,” to be equivalent, 
and on which so much stress has been laid by M. Llorente, as proving 
that the French author must have plagiarised from a Spanish manu- 
script, without understanding what he did (see No. 2, page 8), is no 
error at all.! -Le Sage uses the word “seigneurie” in “Gil Blas” 
twelve times :— 

1°. When speaking of the actresses who treat great lords familiarly, 
and who, far from addressing them as “ Excellences, ne leur don- 
naient pas méme de la seigneurie ” (bk. iii. ch. 10). 

2°. Don Rodrigo de Calderon calls Gil Blas “Seigneur de 
Santillane ;” “he,” says Gil Blas, “ who had never yet addressed me 
in any other way but as ‘vous, sans jamais se servir du terme de 
seigneurie ’” (bk. viii. ch. 5). 

3°. Don Roger de Rada, when relating his adventures, says to 
Gil Blas, “ de peur d’ennuyer votre seigneurie ” (bk. viii. ch. 8). 

4°. Fabricio addresses Gil Blas as “Seigneur de Santillane,” and 
then as “Seigneur, I am delighted with the prosperity of your 
seigneurie ;” upon which Gil Blas replies, “Oh! que diable! tréve 
de seigneur et de seigneurie” (bk. viii. ch. 9). 


1 Llorente says distinctly about the use of the word ‘‘ seigneurie :” ‘Le Sage 
n’entendait pas méme ce qu’il copiait.” 
Q2 
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5°. As love-messenger of the Prince of Spain, Gil Blas is ad- 
dressed by the Sefiora Mencia as “‘ votre seigneurie” (bk. viii. ch. 10). 

6°. Gil Blas says of himself. “‘ Gabriel Salero thought that he had 
found in ‘ ma seigneurie’ the best match in Spain for his daughter” 
(bk. ix. ch. 1). 

7°. Gil Blas addresses Seftor Manuel Ordojiez: “‘ My friend 
Fabricio would have done much better to remain with your 
‘ seigneurie’ than to cultivate poetry” (bk. x. ch. 2). 

8°. In stopping at the house of Don Alphonso de Leyva at 
Valencia, Gil Blas relates: “I found in my room a good bed, on 
which my ‘ seigneurie,’ having laid down, fell asleep” (bk. x. ch. 5). 

9°. Joseph Navarro says to Gil Blas : ‘“‘ My master has promised 
to speak for you to the Count of Olivarez ‘sur le bien que je lui ai 
dit de votre seigneurie’” (bk. xi. ch. 3). 

10°. Scipio addresses Gil Blas : “ You see that fortune has great 
designs on ‘ votre seigneurie’” (bk. xi. ch. 6). 

11°. The dancing-master, Martin Ligero, says to Gil Blas: “I 
have been told that it is ‘votre seigneurie’ who selects the masters 
for my lord Don Henry” (bk. xii. ch. 5). 

12°. Scipio declares to Gil Blas: “I like better a good office 
with ‘votre seigneurie’ than to be again exposed to the perils of the 
sea” (bk. xii. ch. 6). 

In none of these cases can “seigneurie” mean “ Sefioria,” a title 
only given to Spanish grandees. In the first two examples Le Sage 
uses the word rightly, as it was then employed in French for “the 
title given by the estate.” In the last ten examples he seems to apply 
this expression ¢x riant, or for the sake of civility." 

(/) The anecdote about the rector of the University of Sala- 
manca (see No. 3, page 8) is certainly not in accordance with 
Spanish manners, but only demonstrates that, however careful an 
author may be, the difficulties of letting the scenes of a novel take 
place on foreign ground must some time or other induce him to 
commit an error. 

! Richelet, in his Dictionary, defines ‘‘ seigneurie ” as ‘‘ une terre seigneuriale,” 
and quotes from Moliére’s Z’£cole des Femmes (Act I. sc. 1) Chrysalde’s lines to 
Arnolphe, who had adopted the name of Monsieur de la Souche :— 

Que diable vous a fait aussi vous aviser 

A quarante et deux ans de vous débaptiser, 

Et d’un vieux tronc pourri de votre métairie 

Vous faire dans le monde un nom de seigneurie ? 
Richelet says also, ‘‘ ‘ seigneurie’ is used en riant, and has the same meaning as 
‘ signoria’ among the Italians, when they speak to a person civilly ;” and then 
he quotes from Molitre’s Cocu Jmaginaire: ‘‘Trés-humble serviteur 4 votre 
seigneurie.” 
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(g) The accusation of the many topographical errors to be found 
in “Gil Blas” (see No. 4, page 8), of which the enumeration is 
borrowed from Llorente, and which errors are partly reproduced by 
Blackwood, has been accepted by all Le Sage’s defenders as true. 
But, if they had consulted two maps of Spain—a large one, “Carte 
nouvelle du royaume d’Espagne, dédiée & Sa Majesté Catholique 
Philippe V.,” Paris, 1705; and a smaller one, “ L’Espagne divisée en 
tous ses royaumes, principautés, etc., 4 l’usage de Monseigneur le 
duc de Bourgogne,” Amsterdam, 1710—they would have found 
that Le Sage was nearly always right. Notwithstanding all that 
has been said to the contrary, Betancos, Rodillas, Grajal (bk. i. 
ch. 11), Moyados, Valpuesta (bk. ii. ch. 9), Luceno! (bk. iii. 
ch. 2), Villardesa and Almodabar (bk. iv. ch. 11)—spelled on 
the large map Villardssaz and Almodovar, on the small map 
Villardesaz and Almodavar—Castil Blazo? (bk. v. ch. 1), Lirias 
(bk. ix. ch. 10), Melilla, Toralva (bk. v. ch. 1), Ponte de Duero 
(bk. ii. ch. 8), are all in their right places and well spelt, whilst 
Almerin (bk. v. ch. 1), which ought to have been Almoharin accord- 
ing to M. Llorente, is printed so on the small map, but figures on the 
large one as “ Lmorin,” with the usual sign of a town before it, which 
makes it look like “ Almorin.” All these names were not altered in 
later editions, but are to be found in the edition of “Gil Blas” 
published in three volumes, Paris, 1721, and also in the first one in 
four volumes, Paris, 1735, except that “ Carrillo”—another of Le 
Sage’s supposed mis-spellings discovered by M. Llorente—was cor- 
rectly printed in the edition of 1721, but with only one ¢ in the one 
published fourteen years later. Le Sage’s Orbisa (bk. x. ch. 10) 
ought to be Cobisa. Peiiafiel is mentioned as lying on the road 
from Segovia to Valladolid (bk. x. ch. 1); “this ought to be 
Portillo,” says Llorente, because Valladolid is twelve leagues from 
Pejiafiel, and therefore it is impossible to arrive there in one day.” 
Portillo is certainly on the road between Valladolid and Segovia, but 
it seems not impossible to go twelve leagues when one has, like Gil 
Blas, “ une chaise tirée par deux bonnes mules.” But M. Llorente 
is difficult to please. When Gil Blas leaves Oviedo, after his father’s 
death, and continues his journey (bk. x. ch. 8) “4 petites journées,” 
our Spanish critic observes that a carriage drawn by two mules ought 


' Llorente says in his Odservations : ‘‘Il1 n’y a eu en Espagne aucun village 
du nom de Luceno.” 

2 Llorente writes : ‘‘ Le traducteur Isla s’est permis d’omettre les mots (Castil- 
Blazo), parce qu’il savait bien qu’il n’y avait point de pays de ce nom en 
Espagne.’’ M. Llorente does not mean by ‘‘ pays” ‘‘ country,” but ‘‘ village.” 
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not to go at so slow a pace. The blunder of placing Alcala de 
Henarez on the road from Madrid to Segovia seems to be Le Sage’s 
own. The author of the article in Blackwood asks : “ If Le Sage had 
invented the story, and clothed it with names of Spanish cities and 
villages, taken from frinfed books, can any one suppose that he 
would have fallen into all these errors?” It has been proved that 
they are not errors of Le Sage, but of M. Llorente ; though, in justice 
to this gentleman, it ought to be stated that several of the towns 
mentioned by the French author are not found on modern maps. 

(4) In a novel, even a so-called historical one, errors are gene- 
rally found; how much more are these, then, to be expected in a 
tale like “Gil Blas”? Le Sage attempted to correct one of these 
errors which occurs in the history related by Don Pompeyo de Castro, 
by transferring the scene from Portugal to Poland ; “ but how comes 
it to pass,” asks the author of the article in Blackwood, “that Le 
Sage, who singles out with such painful anxiety the error to which we 
have adverted, suffers others of equal importance to pass altogether 
unnoticed?” (See No. 5, page 8.) This assertion is not quite 
correct, for the following notice prefaced the edition of “ Gil Blas” 
of 1735 :-— 

“In the third volume an epoch is mentioned (the time of the 
flight of Laura with Zendono to Portugal) which does not agree with 
the history of Don Pompeyo de Castro, to be found in the first 
volume (bk. iii. ch. 7). It appears that Philip the Second had not 
yet conquered Portugal,' and we see here suddenly this kingdom 
under the sway of Philip the Third,? without Gil Blas being much 
the older for it. This is a chronological fault which the author 
has perceived too late, but which he promises to correct later, as 
well as many others, if ever a new edition of his works should 
appear.” 

He corrected this fault there and then, and left the others to be 
altered afterwards. But in 1735 Le Sage was sixty-seven years old ; 
and increasing infirmities and other literary labour probably pre- 
vented him from accomplishing what he intended. To argue from 
this—as is done in Blackwood’s Magazine—that Le Sage left “to 
posterity a lasting and unequivocal proof of his plagiarism .. . by 
dwelling on one anachronism as an error which he intended to 
correct, in a work swarming in every part with others equally flagrant, 
of which he takes no notice,” is, to say the least of it, a general accu- 

? The Duke of Alba conquered Portugal in 1580. (Original note of Le Sage.) 


* Philip III. began to reign in 1598, and died in 1621. (Original note of 
Le Sage.) 
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sation which requires other proofs than the remark that these mistakes 
were those “ into which the original author had fallen, and which, as 
his object was not to give an exact relation of facts, he probably 
disregarded altogether.” However, what is excusable in a Spaniard 
must equally be so in a Frenchman. 

(2) In extenuation of the errors of Le Sage himself (see No. 6, 
page 8) may be brought forward the remark about these being 
mistakes “which the original author . . . probably disregarded 
altogether.” Moreover, there is a lapse of fourteen years between 
the publication of the third and fourth volumes of “ Gil Blas,” and 
therefore Le Sage may well have forgotten that the hero of his novel, 
after having left the tower of Segovia, says to Don Alphonso de Leyva, 
in the third volume, that “ four months ago he occupied an important 
post at Court” (bk. ix. ch. 10) ; and may have allowed Gil Blas to 
tell the king, in the first book of the fourth volume, that “he had 
been six months in prison” (bk. xi. ch. 2). That Le Sage was 
very negligent in writing his fourth volume is also proved by the 
supposed age of the hero of his novel, as compared with his birth 
and adventures, described in the first three volumes. The error 
of mentioning the dismissal of the Duke of Lerma, when Philip III. 
died, instead of saying, “the Duke of Uzeda, son of the Duke of 
Lerma,” can only be accounted for by carelessness, for Le Sage 
speaks rightly of the exile of the Duke of Uzeda in another part of 
“Gil Blas” (bk. xi. ch. 5). It seems to have been a fancy of our 
author to call Valcancel Valcazar ; for the whole history of Don 
Henry de Guzman was published in many books well known at the 
time Le Sage wrote. 

(/) M. Franceson has already stated that “The Bachelor of 
Salamanca,” published after “Gil Blas,” is a weakened reproduction 
of this last novel. Mr. Ticknor, one of the best Spanish scholars of 
modern times, says, in his “ History of Spanish Literature,” that two 
chapters of “‘ The Bachelor” are taken from Moreto’s play, ‘‘ Desdén 
con el Desdén,” whilst Sainte-Beuve maintains that several chapters 
are borrowed from Ths. Gage, the English-American, “ His Travail 
by Sea and by Land ; or, a New Survey of the West Indies, contain- 
ing a Journall of three thousand and three hundred miles within the 
main land of America, etc.” London, 1648, which was translated into 
French by Le Sieur de Beaulieu, H. O’Neil (¢¢. A. Baillet), Paris, 
1677. It becomes therefore difficult to see how “ The Bachelor” 
can have formed part of an original Spanish manuscript long in the 
possession of the Marquis de Lyonne and his son ; for a great deal of 
the French work appears to have been borrowed from printed books, 
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one of them not even translated into Spanish! As for “Gil 
Blas,” Llorente and Blackwood both mention that two-thirds of 
this novel are taken from well-known Spanish works. If, therefore, 
Le Sage copied “Gil Blas” from a manuscript of de Solis, that 
manuscript was chiefly composed of plagiarisms, and the Spanish 
author must have been more stupid than men ordinarily are to steal 
from books so well known in Spain and to his contemporaries. More- 
over, if the “literary larcenies” committed in “Gil Blas” amount 
to so heavy a bulk, how can Le Sage have pilfered his world-famed 
novel from a manuscript? There is not the shadow of an evidence 
that he has done so. The readers of this article will have seen how 
Le Sage became possessed of his intimate knowledge of Spain, and 
may also have perceived that his French was not quite so bad as 
M. Llorente wishes to prove it, nor that his errors were as manifold, 
and, in fact, as clearly faults of a copyist, as his literary enemies desire 
to make it out. 

The life of an author is not that of a Sybarite. It is passed in 
laborious and sedentary occupations, which are generally rewarded by 
a not over-abundant pay, and cause many mental anxieties. Envy, 
hatred, and malice not seldom attack him whilst he is alive, and are 
not even silenced after his death. The career of Le Sage is no excep- 
tion to this almost general rule. He was no flatterer of the great; he 
did not attach himself to any then existing party or influential noble- 
man ; and he dared to have opinions of his own. He was not to be 
bribed, worked hard for his daily bread, and gained a mere pittance; and 
he was finally obliged, by increasing age and infirmities, to take shelter 
with his only living son, a clergyman at Boulogne-sur-Mer, where he 
died. His fame, of course, increased when he was no longer alive 
to give umbrage; but this did not prevent a few of his contemporaries 
from attacking his works, and, above all, his masterpiece, “Gil Blas.” 
Voltaire and others began the fray, the Spaniards took it up through 
national vanity, and they succeeded in making some critics believe 
what they brought forward, and in making not a few literary men 
incline to the opinion that “ Gil Blas” was merely a copy of a Spanish 
manuscript. If that delusion has been dispelled by the present article, 
the labour bestowed upon it has not been in vain. 


HENRI VAN LAUN. 


1 In justice to M. Llorente it ought to be stated that he says in his Observations, 
ch. i.: ‘*On pourrait bien soutenir que Le Sage est l’auteur original d’une 
grande partie du Bachelier, beaucoup plus qu’il ne le fut du Gi/ Blas.” 








ENGLISH ETHNOLOGY AND 
ENGLISH GENIUS. 


T has been admitted by some of the most eminent philologists 
that language is a very uncertain guide in questions relating to 

race. It will probably be allowed before long that history, when 
dealing with the same questions, is as little to be relied on as lan- 
guage. As yet, however, historians have lost nothing of their 
self-confidence. For many years past Mr. Freeman has kept assuring 
us that the English are a purely Teutonic people, and his statements 
have been abundantly repeated by younger writers, such as Canon 
Stubbs and Mr. Green. This reiterated assertion has been made in 
complete disregard of the evidence accumulated by scientific men 
tending to disprove what we may call the Teutonic theory. Yet it 
is clear that history, so far from being able thus contemptuously to 
slight anthropology, will be forced to give way in the conflict which 
has now virtually arisen. Theories suggested by the statements of 
ancient monkish chronicles have a far lower degree of certainty than 
the conclusions founded on observation of the physical peculiarities 
of existing races—their stature, the shape of their skulls, or the 
colour of their hair, their eyes, and their skin. By the study of such 
facts Professor Huxley was able to show, more than nine years ago, 
that the population of Western Europe may be divided broadly into 
a dark race and a fair race, which he calls respectively the melano- 
chroic and the xanthochroic types. It had long been assumed that 
the Kelts were dark and the Teutons fair. But Professor Huxley 
pointed out that all ancient authors were agreed that Kelt and Teuton 
were both fair alike. To what race, then, does the dark type belong ? 
In the attempt to find an answer to the question thus reopened, the 
attention of anthropologists was naturally directed to the Basques, a 
dark people on the slopes of the Pyrenees, who still so distinctly 
retain their unmixed nationality ; and the Silures of South Wales 
being found to resemble them closely in type, it has been generally 
assumed that the dark race of Britain belongs to this stock. Mr. 
Grant Allen, who in the Fortnightly Review for October 1880 has 
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made the latest assault on the Teutonic theory, to some extent adopts 
this view. But, according to the evidence brought forward by French 
ethnologists, the dark race seems to contain a second element—the 
Ligurian—perfectly distinct from the Basque. Though, like the 
Basques, the Ligurians are small and dark, they have nevertheless 
some marked points of difference. The Basque head and face are 
long and narrow, the nose is high, and both chin and forehead are 
not unfrequently retreating. The Ligurian head and face, on the 
contrary, are short and round, the nose is small and fleshy, the chin 
is full, and the forehead round and inclined to bulge. M. de 
Boisjoslin, in his work “Les Peuples de la France,” estimates that 
ten millions of the French people belong to this race. It also forms 
a strong element in the population of Northern Italy and of 
parts of Switzerland. Its identification has been delayed by the 
total loss of its original speech. On the Continent the name is 
still preserved in the Ligurian Alps and in the river Loire, formerly 
Ligur. From Britain it has now wholly vanished; but among the 
British tribes at the time of the Saxon invasion were found the 
Logrians ; and a similar name, Liogairne, occurs in Ireland. That 
the Logrians were identical with the Ligurians of the Continent 
seems probable from the fact that the Ligurian type is distinctly 
recognisable in these islands at the present day. Mr. Grant Allen 
has unconsciously recognised it in the description, which he quotes 
from Professor Phillips, of the dark type to be found in Yorkshire 
and some of the Eastern counties. As to the distribution of the race 
in Britain, we can only say that it was probably most numerous in 
the East, the Basques or Silures prevailing in the West; while 
mixed with both were everywhere spread the Kelts. Even now we 
have not exhausted the complications of our ethnology. But we 
can do no more at present than allude to the probability that beneath 
Kelt and Ligurian and Basque we shall have ultimately to recognise 
the presence of a fourth element of Mongolian or Eskimo type, 
possibly descended from the Cave-men who inhabited Britain during 
the last glacial epoch. 

Leaving these hypothetical strata, however, out of consideration, 
we see that the Britons were composed of at least three races—two 
of them dark, the Silurians and the Ligurians ; and one fair, the 
Kelts. Mr. Freeman tells us that these people were exterminated 
by Teutons in the fifth and sixth centuries throughout the greater 
part of England. But Professor Huxley is still able to divide our 
population into two principal types, the dark and the fair. Now, if 
the Teutons, who were undeniably fair, completely destroyed the 
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earlier races, how comes it that there is a dark type in England at 
all? The dark types by their presence amongst us tell the story of 
their own survival, and testify to a fact which it might otherwise have 
been hard to prove. The true Kelt, being himself fair, can with 
difficulty be distinguished from the Teuton in our existing popula- 
tion ; but the dark Briton having survived, we cannot suppose that 
the fair Briton perished ; so that while the whole of our dark stock 
is non-Teutonic, so also is perhaps one-half of our fair stock, and 
only the remaining half of the latter is really of Teutonic descent. 

If such be the case, we are driven to ask whether Mr. Freeman 
can possibly have misinterpreted the documentary evidence. Several 
writers have laboured with considerable success to show that this is 
the case. Dr. Nicholas, in his elaborate work “ The Pedigree of the 
English People,” proved that the History of Gildas, on which so 
much reliance is placed by upholders of the Teutonic theory, is en- 
tirely untrustworthy. Mr. Skene, in his “ Keltic Scotland,” has pro- 
duced further evidence tending to establish Professor Huxley’s views. 
Mr. Grant Allen—using the word Keltic, as we shall find it convenient 
henceforward to use it, to designate the composite pre-Saxon race— 
has shown that the South-Western Keltic area extends along the 
southern coast far enough to the east to include Hampshire. He has 
adduced evidence for believing that many other Western and West- 
Midland counties are either Keltic or half-Keltic in blood ; while the 
important North-Western counties are also peopled chiefly by the same 
stock. He urges further the neglected fact that the Keltic element 
has, in addition to its original strength throughout the West, received 
continual reinforcements from Wales ; and that into the great manu- 
facturing towns of the North, as well as into London, there is a 
constant influx of Kelts from Wales, Ireland, and the Highlands of 
Scotland. According to his estimates, the population of London is 
recruited to the extent of 30 per cent. from English counties that are 
almost wholly Keltic, such as Devon and Somerset. 

In addition to these arguments we would urge the following 
considerations. It is clear that the Teutonic conquest of these 
islands was much less complete than the previous Keltic conquest. 
In the earliest times of which we know anything the Keltic speech 
had penetrated into every corner of Britain and Ireland, and had 
completely driven out the earlier tongues. The races, however, who 
spoke those tongues had not been destroyed. Now, English, in spite 
of all its advantages as the language of a great civilised empire, has 
but recently replaced Keltic in Cornwall,has as yet failed to establish 
itself in many parts of Scotland and of Ireland, and has hardly gained 
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ground at all in Wales. In connection with these facts let us note 
at what a late period Wales was finally conquered, the Saxons even 
under Egbert having been unable to accomplish the task. But if 
all England up to the Welsh mountains had been occupied by a 
homogeneous Teutonic population, can we believe that Wales would 
not have been at once overwhelmed, and that the Keltic name and 
language would not have been completely obliterated? The Saxons 
were evidently not strong enough really to colonise the western half 
of England ; they were able only to conquer it and occupy detached 
positions sufficient for that purpose. With regard to the West 
generally, we may sum up by saying, in Professor Huxley’s words, 
that it is probably more Keltic as a whole than Ireland itself. 

Assuming this result to be established, it becomes an interesting 
question whether there can be traced any indications of difference, 
either in the character or in the amount of the genius manifested by 
the Keltic and the Teutonic sections of the island. Mr. Allen has 
already done something for the Western section by the list he has 
given of the great men produced by Devonshire. We propose now 
to offer a more extended list of our most eminent men, showing to 
what parts of the kingdom they belong. Before beginning, it will be 
well to note that natives of London, the population of which is col- 
lected from all parts of the country, must be classed as “ uncertain,” 
except when we happen actually to know from what part of the 
country their parents came, in which case we shall of course treat 
them as belonging to those parts of the country to which their origin 
attaches them. 

Let us begin with our ecclesiastics. Here, out of a list of thirty 
eminent men, four are Londoners ; twenty, including Jeremy Taylor (a 
native of Cambridge) and Wesley (a Lincolnshire man), are Eastern ; 
while six only are Western. ‘These latter, however, include Hooker, 
of Devonshire birth, and Whitfield, a native of Gloucestershire. But 
the fact of Eastern superiority is here too plain to be disputed. 
Perhaps we may see in it some evidence of the piety and seriousness 
of the Teutonic race. 

Next let us turn to the politicians. Here it is, of course, possible 
only to quote a very few names. Many of our eminent states- 
men were of noble families, so that it is impossible to assign them 
with certainty to any one part of the country. Among such as we 
can speak of with certainty, Cardinal Wolsey was a native of Suffolk, 
Strafford of Yorkshire, and Walpole of Norfolk. A greater than any 
of these, Cromwell, will by many be set down at once to the credit of 
the East, asa native of the Fencountry. But this is not at all certain. 
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It may be seen from Mr. Carlyle’s account.of his family that doubts 
arise whether he was not half Welsh ; and it was apparently a matter 
of accident that the family did not bear the Welsh name of Williams. 
Of undoubtedly Western origin are Chatham, a Cornishman, and 
Fox, who belonged to Dorset ; while, coming down to the present 
century, we find that Canning was Fish, that Peel was a Lancashire 
man (as is also Mr. Bright), and that Mr. Gladstone, born in Liver- 
pool of Scotch parents, is of an order of genius very different from 
that which we are accustomed to regard as Teutonic. 

Many of the men distinguished in Indian history might be 
classed both as soldiers and statesmen. Of these, one of the most 
illustrious, Clive, was a native of Shropshire. Along with him may 
be mentioned Warren Hastings, a statesman pure and simple, a native 
of Worcestershire. But our Indian heroes are so numerous that we 
cannot give an extended list. Mr. Allen says that half of them were 
Highland Scotch. If we apply to Mr. Froude, we shall learn that 
the other half were Irish. 

Of our naval and military commanders generally, Nelson, born 
in Norfolk, bears a plainly Scandinavian name, while Wolfe was a 
native of Kent. But on the Western side Devonshire claims not 
only the greater part of the sea-captains and explorers of Elizabeth’s 
reign—Drake, Hawkins, Sir Richard Grenville, and Sir Walter 
Raleigh—but also the greatest genius for war that England has 
produced, Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, born near Axminster. 
Blake, as great a seaman as Nelson, belongs to Somerset. As to the 
Duke of Wellington, we need hardly mention that he was Irish. 

In science, the greatest name perhaps of all, that of Newton, is 
the property of the Scandinavian shire of Lincoln, though it must 
be observed that Newton believed himself to be of Scotch descent. 
Harvey was a native of Kent. Among men now living, Professor 
Huxley belongs by birth to Middlesex, and Sir J. Hooker to Norfolk. 
Faraday, too, was born in London ; his father came from Yorkshire, 

- but whether from the eastern or western side of the county we can- 
not say. The undoubtedly Western names include Roger Bacon the 
monk, a native of Somerset; Thomas Young, discoverer of the 
undulatory theory of light, born in the same county ; Sir Humphry 
Davy in Cornwall, Dr. Jenner in Gloucestershire, Dalton in Cumber- 
land, and Clifford in Devonshire ; while of men still living in our 
midst, Mr. Justice Grove belongs to Glamorgan, Dr. Carpenter to 
Somerset, Mr. Adams, the astronomer, to Cornwall, Messrs. Jevons 
and Joule to Lancashire, Mr. A. R. Wallace to Monmouthshire, 
and Mr. Darwin to Shropshire, his name—Keltic, as Mr. Allen tells 
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us—fairly balancing the fact that his grandfather came from Notting- 
ham. Lest we should appear to overlook them, we must add that 
Ireland claims Sir William Rowan Hamilton, the great mathematician, 
and Dr. Tyndall, the well-known physicist. 

In philosophy we had better first mention the non-English names. 
Berkeley was Irish, while Hume and Adam Smith were Scotch, as 
was also Mr. Mill by immediate descent. Mr. Bain, of course, is 
also Scotch. Of the properly English names, Bacon, of Suffolk family 
on his father’s side, was at least partly Western in blood, as his mother 
was one of the Cecils, who trace their origin to Herefordshire. 
Hartley was a native of Yorkshire, Malthus of Surrey, and Bentham 
of London (and so uncertain). Mr. Herbert Spencer comes from 
Derbyshire. To the West belong Hobbes, a native of Wiltshire ; 
Locke and Cudworth, natives of Somerset ; also the late Mr. Bagehot, 
a native of the same county. Amongst living writers, Mr. Galton 
belongs by birth to Warwickshire, and Mr. John Morley and Mr. 
Greg are both Lancashire men. 

Some of the names just mentioned might perhaps have been 
better included in the general class of men of letters ; among whom, 
at all events, we may rank Lamb, of Lincolnshire descent, and Hazlitt, 
a native of Kent. On the other hand, Sir Thomas Browne, Addison, 
Dr. Johnson, and De Quincey are all Western. Of the historians, 
Gibbon and Grote are both Kentish, but the latter was on his father’s 
side of Flemish, on his mother’s of Huguenot, extraction. Macaulay, 
of Highland Scotch descent on his father’s side, had a Somersetshire 
mother. Mr. Froude is a native of Devon; Mr. Freeman himself of 
the somewhat Western shire of Worcester. 

Of our artists the greatest, perhaps—Turner—was, unfortunately, 
a Londoner ; as were also Cruikshank and Blake. ‘To Suffolk belong 
both Gainsborough and Constable ; to Yorkshire, Flaxman and 
Etty. Devonshire, on the other hand, claims Sir J. Reynolds ; and 
Hogarth was of Westmoreland extraction. Sir Christopher Wren 
was a native of Wiltshire. An enumeration of our living painters 
would occupy too much space, and would for many reasons be un- 
satisfactory. Inthe list given, East and West are perhaps equally well 
represented. 

We now come to the novelists. Defoe was born in London, and 
does not count. Richardson was a native of Derbyshire ; Sterne, 
born in Ireland, was of Suffolk family ; and the late Lord Lytton 
belongs to Norfolk. But the array of Western names is much more 
imposing. It includes Fielding, a native of Somerset ; Miss Burney, 
born in Norfolk, but of Shropshire family ; together with Miss 
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Austen, Dickens, and Mr. George Meredith, all natives of Hamp- 
shire—a Keltic county, as Mr. Allen has shown. Thackeray bore an 
unmistakably Keltic name. Keltic also, or at least Welsh, is Evans, 
the maiden name of George Eliot, who by birth belonged to Warwick- 
shire. Mrs. Gaskell was a native of Lancashire. Mr. Hardy comes 
from Dorset ; Mr. Blackmore from Devon. The Brontés, though 
natives of Yorkshire, were Irish on their father’s side, and Cornish 
on their mother’s, thus showing a doubly Keltic origin. 

Finally we come to the poets, whom it will be well to treat 
a little more minutely than our other men of genius. If we examine 
the contributions to English poetry made by that large portion of 
the country comprised in the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
Middlesex (outside London), Herts, Bucks, Bedford, Cambridge, 
Northampton, Huntingdon, Rutland, and Leicester, we shall be 
struck in the first place by the meagreness of the results of our 
search, and by the peculiar quality of the poetry which we find. The 
greatest poetic name that meets us is that of Dryden, who was of 
remote Westmoreland descent. The other names are Beaumont, 
Waller, Cowper, Crabbe, and Churchill. Is it necessary to make 
any comment? We see at once what pure Teutonic poetry is like. 
North and south, however, of this East-Anglian province, Eastern 
England makes a better show. Kent and Sussex boast respectively 
Marlowe and Shelley. Lincolnshire has given us Tennyson, and 
Northumberland Swinburne. So much for the East. The following 
great names cannot be reckoned on either side :—Chaucer, whose 
birthplace is unknown, and Spenser, Pope, Gray, and Keats, who 
were all born in London. Now let us look at our Western list. It 
comprises, first, Shakespeare, for Stratford-on-Avon, situated in the 
south-western corner of Warwickshire, is very much nearer to the 
Welsh border than to the German Sea ; secondly, Milton of Oxford- 
shire and therefore somewhat more Eastern race on his father’s side, 
but whose mother Johnson states to have been of Welsh family. 
Then, proceeding chronologically, we have a number of minor but 
illustrious names :—Herrick, a native of Devonshire ; Congreve, of 
Staffordshire family ; Samuel Butler (author of “ Hudibras ”), a native 
of Worcestershire ; Prior, of Dorsetshire ; and Chatterton, of Somerset. 
Finally we .reach the modern poets, among whom we find Byron, 
Keltic by his mother, who was Highland Scotch, and by his grand- 
mother who was Cornish ; Coleridge, a native of Devonshire ; Southey 
of Somerset ; Wordsworth of Cumberland ; Landor of Warwickshire ; 
E. B. Browning of Herefordshire ; and Robert Browning of Dorsetshire 
origin, And if we make an excursion northwards into Scotland, it is 
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chiefly near the Western coast that we shall find the poets—Burns 
in Ayrshire, Campbell in Glasgow, and Carlyle—if one may include 
him as a poet—in Dumfriesshire. 

Possibly, however, it will be urged that many of these poets can- 
not be Keltic ; that their genius is too plainly Teutonic in character 
to allow of its being a matter of any consequence in what part of the 
island they happened to be born. Perhapsso. The easterly wind which, 
according to the German Professor, carried the soul of Shakespeare 
beyond Germany, blew so hard, no doubt, that it did not suffer him 
to alight even in any truly Teutonic English shire. The explanation, 
too, has the merit of being applicable to all the remaining cases, 
which would otherwise be so perplexing ; and thus we can see that a 
Crabbe, not having any very ample extent of pinion, is glad to drop 
down on the first land that comes in sight, while a Coleridge is borne 
onwards almost to the Western sea ; and that one or two others, more 
soaring than Crabbe, were born in the East is doubtless due to the fact 
that they were caught in a sudden south-western blast ; and, as on 
Dartmoor, 


The north wind brings us rain, 
The south wind blows it back again ; 


so were they, when about to descend in the West, blown back into 
Kent or Lincolnshire. 

Plausible, however, as this theory is, there are some who have 
ventured to reject it. Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his work on the Study 
of Keltic Literature, endeavoured, with a good deal of success, to 
show that the Keltic element in the English genius was far more 
considerable than was generally suspected. This he did principally 
by comparing Welsh and Irish literature with English and German 
poetry, and by showing that English and Keltic literature have many 
characteristics in common which are foreign to the German. Now, 
from which of our poets did Mr. Arnold take his examples of what 
he pronounces to be outcomes of the Keltic spirit in our tongue? 
From Shakespeare and Milton, from Wordsworth and Keats, from 
Byron and Campbell. But Mr. Arnold had no theory as to one part 
of the country being more Keltic than another ; and therefore the 
coincidence is somewhat remarkable that all these poets except 
Keats, a Londoner, should either be Western, or wholly or partly 
Highland Scotch. And if it be objected that Mr. Arnold takes 
examples from Southey of what he calls the Teutonic spirit, we may 
say that the weight of this solitary exception can hardly be great. It 
would, further, be easy to carry the war into the enemy’s country. 
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Several of the most illustrious Eastern poets are of aristocratic 
families, far more likely to have crossed their blood with that 
of localities distant from their own than the humbler stocks 
from which, in the majority of cases, the Western poets have 
sprung. 

Let us now consider briefly the general results of our enumeration. 
One thing is clear. The notion of Teutonic superiority is emphatic- 
ally negatived. If, as we once heard said, the intellect of England 
were Teutonic, not Keltic, there ought to be some unmistakable 
sign of this in the superior manifestations of genius made by the 
East, and in a corresponding inferiority in the West. We ought to 
find our Beeotia in Devonshire, our Attica in Norfolk or Essex. But 
it is a result the reverse of this that we have reached. Our Attica, 
if it is to be found anywhere, must be sought for in the West. 
Perhaps, also, it may not be without significance to those who can 
look at the matter without prejudice, that the two most brilliant 
Eastern counties, Kent and Lincoln,! still retain their Keltic names. 
However this may be, we think it is impossible to deny that in 
poetry and imaginative literature the superiority of the West is decided, 
or that the West in general can boast more various kinds of genius 
than the East, while inferior in none that are cormmon to both. 
And if it should be urged that at least the political capacity of 
Britain is wholly Teutonic, we would draw attention to the fact that 
as it was an Irish tribe that gave a name to Scotland and made of 
it a kingdom, so in the south it was the more than half-Keltic 
Wessex, not East Anglia or Northumbria, that rose to supremacy 
among the states of the Heptarchy. 

This general result is one which all thoughtful men should surely 
welcome. The habit which has so long prevailed of setting down 
everything great and glorious in England to the credit of the Teuton 
has not been productive of any good that we are aware of. The 
supposed superiority of the Teuton has, on the contrary, been con- 
tinually made a ground for despising the Welsh and the Irish, and 
it must be considered to have done much to foster ill-will among the 
nationalities of the kingdom. It has been continually appealed to in 
politics as an excuse for perpetuating misgovernment ; and even a 
writer like Mr. Cliffe Leslie resorts to it for an explanation in part of 


' Lincoln is of course only half Keltic, Coln being Latin derived from 
Colonia. But it must be noted that in this case, as well asin all others in which 
names of places of Latin origin still survive, the value from an ethnological 
point of view is as great as if the name were Keltic. The Roman name could 
only have been learnt by the Saxons from Kelts. 
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the more disturbed. condition of Western as compared with Eastern 
Ireland, forgetting that there have been many times when the East 
was troubled while the West was tranquil. But the explanation is 
one that should be resorted to only in the last extremity. It is 
worthy only of fatalists who want an excuse for folding their hands 
and doing nothing. The characteristics of race are in any case 
facts which we must accept, for we cannot change them. Let us 
make certain, before we despair, that they are as unfavourable as we 
have been hastily taught to believe. 


W. LARMINIE, 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE CONVERSION OF SMOKE INTO WEALTH. 


CIENCE is still doing battle with the arch enemy of London 
and all our British cities. If popular intelligence and civic 
organisation were level with scientific effort, the smoke-fiend would 
be exorcised forthwith, and his annual slaughter of the poorer 
victims of bronchial irritability, and his expatriation of wealthy 
sufferers, would cease! Ornamental architecture would become 
possible in English towns, and trees and garden plants might flourish 
in them as in countries where wood fuel is used. 

I have already described the device of Dr. Siemens, which 
succeeds completely when fairly carried out. It can be carried out 
by private individual effort. Another equally effectual scheme has 
been proposed and ably advocated by Mr. Scott Moncrieff, but this 
demands corporate action, which will be a great advantage where 
capable corporations exist, but is not so hopeful in our metropolis, 
the government of which is so complex and indefinite. 

A few preliminary explanations are desirable in order to render 
Mr. Moncrieff’s scheme fully intelligible. 

When ordinary coal is heated in a closed vessel like a gas retort, 
“ destructive distillation” occurs, a distillation unlike that which takes 
place when water is similarly heated. The water is simply converted 
into vapour of water, which when cooled returns to its former con- 
dition of liquid water. The vapours or gases given off by the 
distillation of coal are not vapours of coal, though vapours from 
coal ; they have a different composition from coal, and cannot by 
any artificial effort be restored to the condition of coal. They are 
very various, and not exactly alike for any two successive periods 
during the distillation. First of all comes vapour of water, mingled 
with more or less of ammoniacal and tarry matters. These vary 
with the temperature. Then comes inflammable gas and tarry or 
naphthalic vapours, with less water and ammonia ; a mixture that 
burns with a lurid smoky flame, depositing great quantities of soot. 


As the distillation proceeds, the quantity of water and ammonia 
R2 
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diminishes, and the gaseous products become less carbonaceous ; the 
tarry and naphthalic products also diminish, and finally cease to come 
over, the gas becomes lighter, still less carburetted, and has much 
smaller illuminating power when refined. If the process is continued 
long enough, and the temperature is sufficiently high, a gas is at last 
obtained that will burn only with a blue flame like that of a spirit 
lamp. 

One of the means by which we may be, and have been, victimised 
by the gas companies, is founded on the difference of f{products. 
Just when the weather is foggy and we require more and better gas, 
the distillation may be pushed on into the stage at which great 
deterioration of gas takes place ; a larger volume of inferior gas is 
thus produced from a given charge of coal. I say that this has been 
and may be done, but do not assert that it is always done, knowing 
that some of the gas companies keep a supply of rich cannel in 
winter stock, in order to meet the fog demand. This cannel yields 
much more gas with given plant and labour than ordinary coal, and 
it has a higher illuminating power. By its means the customary 
average quality is obtainable by admixture with the weak gas above 
described. 

Mr. Moncrieff proposes that all the coal to be used in great 
towns shall first pass through the gas works, not to be distilled down 
to dry coke as at present, but to be partially distilled. 

Taking, for example, a sample of coal capable of yielding 10,000 
cubic feet of gas per ton, he would stop the distillation at one-third 
of that quantity, but pass three times as much through a given 
number of retorts. The result of doing so, he says, “ is startling.” 

In the first place, the companies will have double the quantity of 
tar and ammoniacal liquor, and we shall have 24-candle gas instead 
of 16-candle gas, the first hydrocarbon products having so much 
more carbon than those run off later, and consequently burning so 
much more brilliantly when purified. 

The semi-coke remaining behind will light more readily than raw 
coal, and far more so than exhausted coke. Every skilled housemaid 
knows this, and accordingly, in “laying” a fire, selects partially 
burned coal to place next to the wood. It will give out more heat 
than raw coal—zo per cent. more, Mr. Moncrieff states—and make 
a more cheerful fire without smoking. 

This difference is due to the removal of the bulk of the water, 
ammonia, and those heavy tar products which, as above stated, burn 
in their unpurified state with such a lurid, smoky, and sooty flame. 
The domestic combustion will commence after the smoke-producing 
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materials have been withdrawn from the coal, and when the 
brilliant stage with which we are all familiar when a fire has well 
“burnt up ” is reached. 

Mr. Moncrieff estimates the total consumption of London at six 
millions of tons per annum, two millions of that being consumed at 
the gas works; one million of which is resold as coke, and 20,000 
millions of cubic feet as 16-candle gas. 

Upon the basis of these figures he shows that under his scheme 
the saving to the public, due to improved quality of gas (from 16 to 24 
candles), will amount to £1,750,000 per annum in London, allowing 
35. 6d. per 1,000 feet as the average price. 

The gain in tar products and ammoniacal liquors is estimated at 
£375,000. Adding to these the nett gain upon the fuel, gives a 
total balance in favour of Mr. Moncrieff’s scheme of £ 2,125,000 
annually, which, as he says, ‘‘ may be taken as the yearly value of 
London smoke,” which he proposes “ to convert into useful products 
by the plant at present in use.” 

I have not troubled the reader with the details of the figures 
upon which this remarkable conclusion is based, but may add that 
I have examined them critically, and believe them to be substantially 
correct, if we say two millions after allowing for extra wages of retort 
chargers, and incidentals connected with the storage and redelivery 
of the semi-coke by the gas companies. This conclusion is based 
upon some practical experience in the commercial distillation of 
coal. 

The saving effected by cleansing the atmosphere of London, 
and mitigating the density and insalubrity of its fogs, by withdrawing 
the irritant tar film that coats their particles and gives them their 
pea-soup character as distinguished from white country mists (see 
“Gentleman’s Magazine” of November last, page 631), is not so 
easily calculated, as the value of personal health and comfort, and 
architectural and general cleanliness, is so differently estimated by 
different people. Very cheap at ten millions, say I! 

The only objection I see to this scheme is that, in London, it 
would confer too much power on the gas companies whose monopoly 
needs curtailment or abolition rather than extension. Most of the 
great towns of the North make their own gas and supply their own 
water, as all civilised communities should do. These are in a 
position to carry out this great public reform, and simultaneously 
diminish the local taxation by the aid of the additional gas profits. 

The Corporation Gas Works of Birmingham are managed very 
energetically and ably, I lately witnessed a fine display of gas 
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lighting around the Town Hall and before the Midland Institute and 
the Corporation buildings. It was far superior to our electric lighting 
of the Thames Embankment. This was due to the greater illu- 
minating power of the gas and to the arrangement of burners, &c. 
Jet for jet of given construction, and consuming equal quantity of 
gas, the citizens of Birmingham obtain 30 or 40 per cent. more light 
than we do. Mr. Moncrieff’s scheme would give us 50 per cent. 
more. 

Let us hope that this and some of the great Yorkshire and 
Lancashire towns that have already taught us how we may profitably 
supply ourselves with gas will, by means of their corporate gas works, 
show us practically how to purify our dirty atmosphere, and to 
convert its dirt into substantial wealth. . 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR GASTRIC JUICE. 


HE pepsin of pigs which is prepared for the use of dyspeptic 

sufferers appears to have some actual power in assisting digestion, 

but it is very costly, and, like most costly things, is liable to adultera- 

tions, on account of the temptations presented by high prices. 

Besides these, it cannot be agreeable to sensitive people to be thus 
dependent upon the secretions of a pig’s stomach. 

There is some prospect of a cheaper substitute being found, and 
one that can give rise to no unsavoury reflections. 

M. Bouchot, in a paper recently read at the Academy of Sciences, 
describes some experiments made with the milky juice obtainable 
from common fig-trees, some of which he collected in Provence in 
April last. He mixed one-sixth of an ounce of this substance in a 
partially coagulated, syrupy, sticky state, with two ounces of distilled 
water. To this he added one-third of an ounce of lean meat, 
keeping the mixture at about the heat of the body. In less than 
twenty-four hours the meat was completely digested, leaving only a 
white pulpy residue. More and more meat was added to this same 
mixture, till the total quantity reached ninety grammes—a little 
more than three ounces. Each successive quantity was, like the 
first, completely digested in twenty-four hours, and left a similar 
residue. The liquid showed no signs of fermentation or putrefaction. 

Four months have elapsed since the reading of this paper, but, 
as far as I am aware, no further notice has been taken of it in the 
form of practical application. The subject appears to me to be 
worthy of very serious attention and exhaustive research. If the 
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juice of the fig-tree can thus effect digestion, it is notable that the 
juices of many other trees may do likewise, the fig-tree being only 
one member of a large natural order ; all trees exude more or less 
of juices which, when partially coagulated by drying, form a “ white 
sticky resinous aromatic coagulation,” like that upon which M. Bouchot 
made his experiments. 

It is in the spring time that this exudation is most active, and the 
investigation should be followed up at once. As there is nothing 
offensive in the diluted juice of a tree or a bush, and no decom- 
position accompanies the solution of the meat, the dyspeptic patient 
might have his dinner wholly or partially digested before eating it, 
provided the solvent action of the vegetable juice is as much like 
chymification as it appears. 


Fusion OF STEEL BY ATMOSPHERIC COLLISION. 


HEN I was a wondering boy, and revelled in the glories of the 
Polytechnic as ## was, one of the daily repeated experi- 
ments was the cutting of hard steel with soft iron. A smooth-edged 
disc of soft iron was made to revolve with great velocity, and a large, 
thick steel file, or rasp, was pressed against its edge. A magnificent 
volley of brilliant sparks was shot forth in the direction of the motion 
of the edge of the disc, and a deep wide notch was speedily cut in 
the hard file. 

This experiment has lately beea revived in America, but on a 
taller scale, of course, and coupled with a startling theory and a new 
name, viz. “ Reese’s Fusing Disc.” ‘This disc is 42 inches in dia- 
meter. The old Polytechnic disc, as nearly as I can remember, was 
between 12 and 18 inches. Reese’s disc is said to make 2,300 
revolutions per minute, giving a peripheral velocity of 25,000 feet 
per minute. I do not remember the velocity of the Polytechnic disc. 
It was, however, very great, and its action resulted from its great 
velocity. Rails, whether of iron or steel, are now commonly cut to 
their required lengths by means of a rapidly rotating circular saw. 
The cutting through of a full-sized rail is effected in two or three 
seconds, and a brilliant display of sparks accompanies the operation. 

Mr. Reese states that if a circular bar of steel be made to turn 
in a lathe, so that the direction of its surface motion shall be opposed 
to that of the disc, the steel is cut through by an act of fusion; and 
that this fusion is not effected by any friction between the actual 
surfaces of the two metals, but by the air between them. He bases 
this conclusion on the measurements he has made, showing that a 
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disc only ,°,th of an inch in thickness cuts a groove which is 45, 
wide, leaving a clear space of ,);th of an inch on each side of the 
disc. By carefully adjusting the disc-mandril on firm centres, and 
with similar adjustment of the bar, so that there should be no shake 
between them, it is easy to ascertain whether there is any similar 
space between the edge of the disc and the bottom of the groove. 
Mr. Reese has done this, and finds there is a clear space of one- 
eighth of an inch. 

This appears very surprising, and has already provoked some 
scepticism. Ido not share the scepticism, nor even the surprise, 
having made several experiments, proving that many substances carry 
with them an obstinately adhering film of air, which probably exists 
in a state of considerable condensation upon their surfaces. One of 
my favourite class experiments (an original one, and I believe new 
when I first made it 25 years ago) was to take a card and hold one 
side of it above the flame of a candle until it became blackened, 
leave it to cool, and then immerse it in a tumbler of water. Viewed 
obliquely, the black side appears like burnished silver. This is due 
to an adherent film of air, the stubborn adhesion of which is proved 
by the fact that the card may remain for some hours in the water, 
and when withdrawn is perfectly dry. The silvery appearance is 
due to the fact that light cannot pass from water into air at angles 
exceeding a certain degree of obliquity without stultifying the mathe- 
matics of its refrangibility by these media. Rather than do this it 
turns back, and is /ofa//y reflected more completely than from a plate of 
burnished metal. To prove this, take a tumbler filled with water, 
hold it above the level of the eye, and try to look obliquely through 
the water at any object in the air above. You will utterly fail to 
see it. 

Another experiment shows how air adheres to iron. Take some 
iron filings, sprinkle them lightly on the surface of water, and they 
remain there in spite of their density. Or take a needle or piece of 
thin sheet-iron and drop it evenly and carefully on a water surface. 
It remains there apparently floating, but not truly, as may be seen by 
looking along the water surface. Each grain of the filings, or the 
needle, or strip, lies in a depression of the water surface. They have 
partially sunk, but in doing so have carried with them a small 
adhering atmosphere of their own, which buoys them sufficiently to 
prevent immersion and further sinking. Many other experiments of 
similar kind may be made, proving that air adheres to iron, and that 
its removal demands some time and force. The effecto time is 
shown by the difference of friction between two smooth iron sur- 
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faces at the first moment of:contact, and after they have pressed 
upon each other for a few minutes. At first they slide, as though 
admirably lubricated, but presently obtain a frictional grip. ‘The 
lubricant was the film of air adhering to each, and requiring some 
time for its expulsion. 

This condensed adhering atmosphere, moving at the rate of 
25,000 feet per minute with the edge of the disc, and meeting 
another similar atmosphere of the oppositely rotating steel bar, and 
both striking each other, must produce a tremendous condensation 
at the meeting-place immediately between the two surfaces. Now, 
we know that when air is suddenly condensed it evolves an amount 
of heat proportionate to the condensation, this being sufficient in 
the case of the common experiment of the fire syringe worked by 
simple hand pressure to reach a full red heat. The condensation in 
this case must vastly exceed this, and, as it appears to me, fully 
explains the superficial fusion of the steel, and the fact that this 
occurs without actual contact of the metallic surfaces. 

Mr. Reese offers an explanation, attributing the fusion to the air, 
which, “ by virtue of the motion of the disc, is thrown outward in 
radial lines and is projected from the periphery.” Of course I 
consider that my own explanation, as given above, is better than 
this. If I am right, the experiment affords an interesting artificial 
modification of what happens when a ferruginous aerolite visits our 
world. It strikes our atmosphere with such velocity that the colli- 
sion fuses its outer surface, as may be seen by examination of the 
splendid collection of these mysterious visitors in the British 
Museum. 

There is one element of fact which I think requires some further 
examination. Mr. Reese states that when the revolving bar is thus 
cut through, the fragments discharged are metallic iron or steel, and 
not oxide. I find it impossible to believe this, knowing what in all 
other cases happens to small particles of fused iron or steel when 
exposed to the air. They become wholly or partially (according to 
their size) converted into magnetic oxide. This oxide is so much 
like metallic iron that Mr. Reese’s description may be a mistake— 
one that may easily be made, if the mere outward appearance of the 
fused globules and their obedience to the magnet be relied upon. 

The directors of the Polytechnic will do well to rummage 
among their stores to find, if possible, their old disc and set it 
spinning again, as the interest in the subject has been revived by 
Mr. Reese’s experiments. 
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5 
ARSENIC AS A PIG-FATTENER. 


RSENIC and antimony are two metals very closely allied to 

each other. They are in fact chemical twins, both as regards 

their chemical relations and the physiological and general properties 
of their compounds. 

A weird story is told of Basil Valentine, the celebrated chemical 
and alchemical abbot, who discovered the metal antimony about 400 
years ago. He was in search of the great arcanum, the essence of 
metals, the aurum potadbile, the drinkable gold, the zoedone of the 
period, by means of which the human body should acquire the 
imperishable properties of the king of metals, and thereby become 
immortal. His discovery of a new metal produced from compounds 
hitherto supposed to have no metallic constituents seemed like a 
step in the direction of the eagerly-desired transmutation, and he 
accordingly tried how it operated upon the monastery pigs, by mixing 
it cautiously with their food. 

They flourished, their hides grew fair and sleek, their eyes more 
brilliant, and they fattened charmingly. This success encouraged 
him to take one step further by adding a similar condiment to 
the rations of the monks. They improved like the pigs, especially 
in complexion and plumpness. He, therefore, increased the dose, 
until at last it proved fatal to a considerable number. As there 
were no newspapers in those times, the precise amount of that number 
is not reliably recorded, but it was sufficient to give to the new 
metal the name of “ antimoine,” é.c. “ antimonk,” which it still retains, 
and which clings to it more tenaciously than its Latin name s#dium. 

Horse-dealers, dog-fanciers, and others, still use it for improving 
the apparent condition of their wares, and it is hinted that prizes 
have been obtained at horse and cattle shows by its aid. I should 
add that this statement comes from disappointed candidates, not 
from the prize-takers themselves. . 

Arsenic has been similarly used in preparing bipeds for the 
matrimonial market, and we are told that the Styrian peasants take 
it habitually ; the women for improving their complexions and 
plumpness, and the men to improve their “wind” when ascending 
steep mountain slopes. The use of arsenic is common among grooms 
and coachmen in Vienna. They believe it to give a glossy and 
sleek appearance to the coats of horses, and when a small piece of 
the white oxide is tied up in a piece of linen and attached to the bit, 
it produces that foaming at the mouth which some people admire. 

The subject has been recently investigated in Germany by C. Gies. 
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He experimented on rabbits, fowls, and pigs, by mixing with their 
food constantly increasing quantities of arsenic acid. This was 
continued for four months, and all the animals became fatter. ‘The 
growth of bone was constant in the younger animals; and in cases 
where the bones would otherwise have been spongy, they became 
compact. Stall-fed animals displayed these results very remarkably. 
The arsenic was freely given out through the skin and the lungs ; full- 
grown animals displayed a fatty condition of the muscles of the heart, 
liver, kidneys, and spleen, and an increase of the more superficial 
fatty deposits. When the doses were further increased, symptoms of 
chronic poisoning commenced. These experiments confirm the 
experience of Basil Valentine, the horse-dealers and the grooms ; but 
whether it will pay the hog-growers of Chicago to improve their exports 
by this application of economic science is doubtful. Fortunately for 
their customers, the pig can only take a limited quantity, and this is 
altogether insufficient to do any damage to those who afterwards eat 
him, as the largest eatable quantity of roast pork, ham, or bacon 
cannot contain enough of the drug to have any perceptible effect 
upon the human pork-eater. 

The mode of action of arsenic in the animal body is still an open 
subject. It is supposed to act by checking the natural waste and 
diminishing oxidation : thus some of the carbonaceous products that 
would otherwise be oxidised and carried away as carbonic acid 
remain, and are deposited as fat; and the checking of oxidation 
gives less work for the lungs, and thereby enables the climber to do 
with less oxygen or less respiratory effort. 

The well-established fact that a small quantity of arsenic acid 
checks animal decomposition so effectually that it is used by 
ornithologists for preserving the skins of birds favours this view. 
Ihave seen Mr. Gould filling the skulls of some of his “ Birds of 
Europe” with cotton-wool dusted with arsenic, after the brain was 
imperfectly removed, and lightly dusting the inside of the recently 
removed skins with the arsenic. He assured me that nothing else is 
so effectual, and that skins thus prepared may be packed together 
and preserved in any climate for an indefinite length of time. I 
should add, by way of precaution to amateur naturalists, that if a 
small quantity comes in contact with a slight cut in the hand, or even 
where the skin has been grazed, the consequences are serious—may 
even be fatal. 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


HAVE before me a copy of Mr. Ruskin’s collected newspaper 

letters, issued in two sumptuous volumes, under the fanciful 
title of “ Arrows of the Chace,” and edited by an Oxford pupil. 
Unlike Mr. Ruskin’s other works, the book is issued in paper-boards, 
with the edges uncut, and is altogether produced in so handsome a 
style as to merit the appellation of a Zvre de /uxe. The contents are 
of unusual and exceptional interest, containing passages as brilliant 
and eloquent as any in Mr. Ruskin’s more laboured writings. The 
editor has rendered a great service to literature in collecting and 
publishing these letters, which he has done with Mr, Ruskin’s full 
sanction and approval, but without his superintendence. The 
author of the letters has, however, been induced by his “ immitig- 
able editor” (as Mr. Ruskin styles him) to write a very character- 
istic preface to the collection, and a still more characteristic epilogue, 
in which he gravely and elaborately defends the now celebrated 
Glasgow letter, with which the second volume closes, and which 
lately puzzled and startled the world, and shocked even some of Mr. 
Ruskin’s most devoted admirers. The editor has printed, without 
exception, every letter referred to in Mr. Shepherd’s “ Bibliography 
of Ruskin ” (his obligations to which work he gracefully and grate- 
fully acknowledges in his introduction), and some further letters 
written or brought to light since the publication of the latest edition 
of that manual. These letters are arranged topically, not chrono- 
logically. They extend over a period of forty years, commencing in 
1841 (not 1840, as the title-page erroneously implies), and deal with 
a large variety of subjects connected with art, science, literature, 
politics, political economy, and geology. They are a curious key to 
their author’s mind in its successive stages and developments, and 
will be read with eager interest by all his disciples and admirers, to 
whom the book will be an inestimable boon. An admirable and 
copious index is appended, extending over some forty pages. It 
seems ungracious to find any fault with such a welcome gift ; but I 
regret to be compelled to add that the volumes are disfigured 
by some rather ugly misprints, which might easily have been avoided. 
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It is a pity the editor did not ask some literary friend to read his 
proof-sheets before passing them for press, and so save us from 
such eye-sores as “ Rosetti” for “ Rossetti,” and “ Pentalici” for 
“ Pentelici.” The annotations are for the most part modest and useful, 
neither too sparse nor too copious, and, what is most important, 
thoroughly correct and reliable in all their details. The book is not 
published in the usual way, but can be had by writing to Mr. George 
Allen, Sunnyside, Orpington ; an obscure village in Kent, which 
Mr. Ruskin has succeeded in making famous. 


FIND that Mr. R. H. Shepherd, whose labours have thus borne 

fruit, has just added a third to his series of Bibliographies of 
illustrious English writers. The new Bibliography of Thackeray, “a 
bibliographical list, arranged in chronological order, of the published 
writings in prose and verse, and the sketches and drawings of 
William Makepeace Thackeray from 1829 to 1880,” will be an 
important and welcome acquisition to students and collectors, and 
to the latter an indispensable vade-mecum. A few large-paper 
copies are printed, to match with the sumptuous édi/ion de luxe of 
Thackeray. 


T is extraordinary how well-meaning zealots will persist in putting 

weapons into the hands of their enemies. Sir Thomas Chambers, 
at a conference of Sunday-school teachers “and others,” has been 
observing that the “ dulness” of London Sundays is “‘a great comfort 
to a Christian man.” This is a confession that will delight High 
Church people as well as unbelievers, exceedingly. It has always 
been urged against Protestantism, in its Presbyterian form, that it is 
cheerless and “dull,” and here we have a professor of the faith 
glorying not in it, but in its defects. A very great divine has said 
that if Heaven takes no delight in man’s wisdom, still less does it do 
so in his stupidity. But Sir Thomas, it seems, is of the contrary 
opinion. The duller he is, the better he is. If he is right, I can only 
say that I know a number of most excellent people. “The shops 
are closed ; all the indications of Sabbath observance in England,” 
he says, “ are satisfactory.” Sir Thomas either omits, from conscien- 
tious motives, to walk in the streets on Sunday, or, unlike other dull 
men, he is very easily pleased. 


TRONG interest is always felt by the public in cases in which an 
actor dies upon the stage. That this should be so is natural. 
The strange contrasts of what Mr. Browning calls “this pageant 
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world” are never so grimly illustrated as when one who is presenting 
the simulated throes of death is seized upon by the King of Terrors, 
nor does the Dance Macabre afford an instance of irony so striking 
as that furnished by Death and the actor. Special risks have, of 
course, to be faced by the histrion. Of these no insignificant per- 
centage is attributable to the carelessness of those in authority behind 
the scenes of a theatre. In a country town in France an actor 
recently dropped dead upon the stage. A charge had been left in a 
pistol employed in the course of the piece, the well-known melo- 
drama of “ Les Pirates de la Savane,” in a version of which Charles 
Mathews appeared at Drury Lane. The natural result followed, and 
the man at whom the weapon was levelled fell on the stage a corpse. 
Not the first accident of the kind is this. Actors have been blinded 
by the discharge of powder when there was no charge—so called—in 
the gun. There can surely be no reason, since noise is all that is 
required, why stage firearms should not be mimic weapons, incapable 
of containing a charge, and made simply to strike a detonating ball 
which shall convey to the audience the idea of a shot. Danger in 
the case of firearms on the stage is not confined to the actor. The 
public runs a risk only less great. In the course of a conflict with 
swords even, I have seen the weapon of Stanley, who was fighting 
with Richard III., struck from his hand with such force as to fly 
into the stalls. Fair risks of life a man must encounter as he may. 
That he should be subjected to unnecessary danger involves careless- 
ness amounting to criminality. 


ERY striking is it to see how nearly identical has been the 
development of the drama in ancient and modern times. 
Between the performances of classical drama in Rome and Southern 
Italy, and the appearance of the modern drama in the first rude 
sketch of the shape it now assumes, there was a short period of 
absolute blank. Recent discoveries have tended to abridge that 
period but not to do away with it. When, accordingly, after the 
return of barbarism, the drama reasserted itself, it was under condi- 
tions precisely the same as those which marked the formation of the 
Greek drama. Both tragedy and comedy sprang from the song of 
the parted choir in the worship of Bacchus and of Ceres. In the 
same way, the earliest specimens of the liturgical drama of medizval 
times sprang out of the antiphonal utterance of the choir in the 
celebration of Catholic worship. In England, records of Catholic 
ceremonial are few, and we have no such instances of the first intru- 
sion of a dramatic form into worship as other countries. So early as 
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the tenth century the Adoration of the Shepherds was presented in 
the church, assumably before the Introit. ‘ Quem quzrritis in preesepe, 
pastores? dicite ” (“Whom are you seeking, shepherds, in the manger? 
tell us”) asked a portion of the choir. To this the othér portion 
responded: “ Salvatorem, Christum Dominum ” (“The Saviour, Christ 
the Lord”). Here is an unmistakable commencement of the litur- 
gical drama which, in the following centuries, took possession of the 
churches. It is, moreover, as I have said, precisely the same rudi- 
mentary shape which was witnessed in Greece. I cannot in “ Table 
Talk” carry out the parallel or furnish further illustrations. As our 
English historians refer to nothing in the nature of drama earlier 
than the late years of the twelfth century, rude commencements 
like that I supply are worthy of being cited. 


BOUT three months ago I folded up a newspaper and put in 
a closet some fairly valuable books. They were, indeed, the 
publications of the Hunterian Club. A day or two ago I opened 
out a parcel, and was astonished to find that the arch-enemy of 
books, the book-worm, had got to one or two, and had perforated 
the cover and exterior papers. Yet, though the mark was quite fresh, 
my enemy was nowhere to be seen. I am as much at a loss to 
account for his disappearance as for his presence. I wish Dr. 
Andrew Wilson would take to studying the habits of these myste- 
rious creatures and teach us something concerning them beyond 
what we know to our sorrow. That the book-worm is, as might be 
supposed, a maggot, I learn from Mr. Westell, the bookseller—the 
only person of whom I have heard who has seen one. 


O much interest is attached to the representation of a new 
drama by the Laureate, that it seems worth while to supply 
from the “ Morals of Plutarch” the story of Camma, which forms the 
basis of the play now in course of performance at the Lyceum. For 
this purpose I use the translation of Philemon Holland, since the 
labours of Sir Thomas North did not extend beyond the “ Lives.” 
I leave, of necessity, a few gaps in the narrative. Nothing of the 
slightest importance is, however, omitted : 

There were in times past two most puissant Lords and Tetrarchs of Galatia, 
who also were in blood of kin one to the other, Sinatus and Synorix. Sinatus 
had espoused a young virgin named Camma, and made her his wife; a lady 
highly esteemed of as many as knew her, as well for the beauty of her person as 
the flower of her age . . . and that which made her better reputed and more 
renowned was this, that she was 2 most religious Priestesse of Diana (a goddesse 
whom the Galatians most devoutly honour and worship), and also in every 
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solemn procession and public sacrifice she would always be seen abroad most 
sumptuously set out and stately adorned. It fortuned so that Synorix was 
enamoured of this brave dame, but being not able to bring about his purpose 

. . the divel put in his head to commit a most heinous and detestable fact: for 
he laid wait for Sinatus and treacherously murthered him. He stayed not long 
after, but fell to wooing of Camma, and courting her by way of marriage. She 
made her abode within the temple at that time, and took the infamous act com- 
mitted by Synorix, not piteously, and as one cast down and dejected therewith, 
but with a stout heart and a stomach moved to anger, and yet considerately, 
waiting the time and opportunity of revenge. On the other side, Synorix fol- 
lowed his sute very earnestly, solliciting and entreating importunately. Neither 
seemed he to alledge vain and frivolous reasons, but such as carried some 
colourable pretence of honesty, namely, that he had always showed himself a man 
of more valour and worth than Sinatus: and whereas he took away his life, 
induced he was thereto for the exceeding love that he bore Camma, and not 
moved thereto by any malice otherwise. This young dame at first seemed to 
deny him, but yet her denials were not very churlish. . . . To be short, in the 
end she gave her consent, and Synorix was sent for to come unto her, where she 
kept her resiance, that in the presence of the said goddesse the contract of 
marriage might passe, and the espousals be solemnized. When he was come 
she received and welcomed him with an amiable and gracious countenance, had 
him unto the very Altar of Diana, where religiously and with great ceremony 
she poured forth before the goddesse a little of a potion which she had prepared 
out of a bowle. The one part thereof she drunk her selfe, and the other part 
she gave unto Synorix for to drink. Now, this potion was made mingled with 
rank poyson. When she saw that he had taken his draught, she fetched a loud 
and evident groan, doing reverence also unto the goddesse. I protest and call 
thee to witnesse (quoth she), most powerfull and honourable goddesse, that I 
have not survived Sizafus for any other cause in the world but only to see this 
day ; neither have I had any joy of my life all this while that I have lived since, 
but only in regard of hope that one day I might be revenged of his death, which 
seeing that now I have effected, I go most gladly and joyfully unto that sweet 
husband of mine ; and as for thee (most accursed and wicked wretch in the world), 
give order to thy kinsfolk and friends in stead of a nuptial bed to provide a grave 
for thy burial. The Galatian (hearing these words, and beginning withal to feel 
the operation of the poison, and how it wrought and troubled him within his 
bowels and all parts of his body) mounted presently his chariot, hoping that by 
the jogging and agitation thereof he might vomit and cast up the poyson ; but 
immediately he alighted againe and put himself into an easie litter ; but did he 
what he could, dead he was that very evening. As for Camma, she continued 
all the night languishing, and when she heard for certain that he was deceased, 
she, all with joy and mirth, departed out of this world.' 


Few records of feminine action are more heroic than this. Whether 
it gains or loses in the course of dramatisation by the Laureate will 
be a matter of opinion. 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 


' The Philosophy commonly called the Morals, written by the learned philo- 
sopher Plutarch, of Cheronea, Translated &c, by Philemon Holland. Lond. 
1657 5 PP. 412-13. 





